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GLADYS RUSHED FORWARD AS If TO THROW HERSELF INTO JIM’S OUTSTRETCHED ARMS, 


AN OLD BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


em 


CHAPTER I, 


_ “Wet, Gladys, darling, this is our last even- 
ing together, I suppose,” said Jim Beaufort with 
a deep sigh, as he and Gladys Morant strolled 
together through the fields around Ivy Cottage, 
‘two days hence and I shall be with the regi- 
ment on board the Himalaya, on my way to 
Bombay! It will be a long, a very long time 
before [ see you again |” 

“Yes, Jim, I know,” returned Gladys very 
sadly, looking up into his dark, bandsome young 
‘ace with tear-filled eyes and quivering lips. 

“ How I wish | could take you with me, dear,” 
he continued, ‘it—it is like death parting with 
you, but I can’t, it’s impossible, I am so poor. 
Sometimes I think that it has been selfish of me 
to bind you-—to ask you to wait for me to pass, 
perhaps all your youth waiting—I ought to have 
gone away without sayinga word.” 








- “And left me miserable!” said the girl, 
reproachfully. 

* Then you arn’t sorry I spoke—you are con- 
tent to wait--you don’t think 1 have been 
wrong ?” said Jim, eagerly, 

‘Wrong! No! Oh, Jim, if you only knew 
how those few words of yours changed my whole 
life and filled it with joy ! I would wait willingly 
for you till I am thirty, if need be? ” 

And to Gladys who was but eighteen, thirty 
seemed a great age, and the day when she would 
have to acknowledge to it a long, long way off!” 

“Darling!” he said, “ how good youare. T 
trust you implicity, Gladys ; but I’m afraid that 
you'll have a hard time of it when I am gone— 
they'll try and make you give me up—I don’t 
mean thafyethat your father will—but—but—” 

“Mamma !—lI know,” replied Gladys, slowly. 

“Yes, your mother does not approve of our 
engagement, aud indeed,” he added, ruefully, “I 
cannot blame her, it is a poor match for you, 
Gladys, it’s been a sad disappointment to her, no 
doubt, and she dislikes me cordially in conse- 
quence. Of course she’d have preferred you to 
marry Sir Garnel Waterford.” 





“Papa would never have wished thai, Jim, I 
know,” put in Gladys, quickly. 

“No, Captain Morant would never wish it, he 
knows—understands the man, better than your 
mother does, or possibly could, he would not like 
to see you his wife ; and, moreover, he is fond 
of me. You won’t let them part us when I am 
gone, will you, Gladys?” 

“No,” she replied, softly. ‘Don’t imagine 
they will even try, Jim. I’m sure father would 
never wish me to break my word to you, dear.” 

**No, not your father ; it is a great comfort to 
me to know your father. ia on my side, Gladys. 
Oh ! if I were only rich enough to take you away 
with me now. And such a very little money, 
or what many people consider so very little, 
would be enough to enable me to do it.”’ 

* Yes,” sighed Gladys, “ but we haven't got 
it, we must wait, I suppose; besides, [ don’t 
believe mother could spare me just now ° 

“Not to me; but she'd find no difficulty in 
sparing you to Sir Garnel,” said the young map, 
bitterly. ‘It seems a shame a fellow like thar, 
who lives for nothing but gambling and racing, 
should have thousands at his command to 
squander, whilst we have hardly sufficient for our 
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bare needa,so that I have to leave you behiad me— 
vear both our hearts—because I have not enough 
to support you ; it makes a fellow wild to think 
of it!” 

“Theh don’t think'of it, dear Jim,” rejoined | 
Gladys, gravely, ‘‘it only makes matters worse. 
When you bave got your company or an appoint- 
ment——” 

* When ! 
perbaps !” 

“ But the time will pass, Jim, dear. How 
quickly it goes, even in this quiet little village ; 
and tu you abrcad it wiil simply fly. You must 
write to me every mail, and I will write to you, 
and then we shail not feel so cut off from each 
sther ; try and bear up and to louk on the best 
side of things, dear.” 

“Ah! 1 wish I had your cheerful, placid, 
temperament, Gladys,” he said, stooping and 
kissing her soft cheek. “ Yow are. go good and 


Yes,” groaned Jim, “yeara hence,: 


ieut. I don’t know how they get on with- | 


ut you when I do carry you of,” 9 


‘Oh! they won't want ie then; the gi 
will be grown up, be married, perhaps, and t 


boys out in the world, and’ father, I hope and | 


trust quite well and stroug 
eerfully, “Tell me, Jim,” more 
xiously, “how de you think he is looking ! 
sumetimes feel very uneasy about hit.” 
‘‘[ think he seems better, rather,” replied Jim, 


,” she replied, 
again, ¢..- repli 


1 





10 is certainly stronger. Would—Would your 
her be very badly off ifi—if-——’* 

should be next door to beggars, Jim, I | 
believe—or 82 mamma say,” replied Giddys, “we | 
have no relations to help us, and no ffiends who 
»ould do anythiog for as, Mamma says she and 
ather married on nothing and have been paupers 
all their lives in conseqvence, and that if—if she 
were left a widow we should be awfully poor— 
tuo poor to remain here—to keep up this littie, 
wee place. 1 dou’t know what would become of 
us all, Jit snd her vuice was full of auxiety as 





she spoke, 

"Well! we won't look forward to such a catas- 
trophe, “replied Jim; but his heart sknk as he 
spoke, and remembered how wan, and Jworn, and 

less Captain Morant had appeared that day as 
talked to hima in the little room he called his 
owb, where pivot of his. time wae spent now. 

& was terrible to have to leave Gladys with the 
prospect of utter poverty before her, should his 
minate, as it was ouly too likely it 


illnesa te 
might 
‘You will never let them persuade you to | 
sarry Sir Garnel— P obuise we that——not under 
any circumstances,” he ssid suddenly, after a | 
pause, in an agitated voice. 
“[ promise you. Jim, why do you talk as if— 
as if !—-oh! darling, don’t you know I love you!” 
And tears filied ber dark, violet eyes as she 
oked up hurt and surprised, into his face. 
‘*[ kuow it—I know it,” be replied, kissing her 


passionately, “I know you love me ; bat-—if you 
saw your mother, your brothers and sisters in 
want avd—bubt there, I'll not think of it any 


ad any rate, 

But, somehow, his words had thoroughly 
damped Gladys’ spirits: ber heart felt heavy, | 
her bosom was filled with misgivings, aud she did 
not completely recover ber usual cheerfulness | 
during Ube remainder of the walk, 

“It's getting late—its past eight o’clock ; we 
muet be goiog in,” she said at last in a low, sad 

oice, her heart aching as she looked at her lover 

and felt that it would, be many, many months 
before they wandered through the sweet lanes and 
fields around Matcha again, 

‘One minute,” he said, as he paused on a | 
grasey mound, beneath a clump of wide-spreading | 
beech-trees, and looked wistfully around. “ How | 
often I shall think of this scene--of this evening, 
Gladys, when 1 am far away! How peacefuland | 
calm it all is! Listen to the rushing of the mill- | 
stream in the valley, and the coving of the stock- | 

| 
| 
! 
! 


Let ue be happy, whilat we are together, | 





doves in the coppice there! How the wind sighs 
and whispers through the pine branches ip the | 
woods youder! Whenever you come this way, 
Gladys, and look at the scene from here, think of 
me, darling.” | 

“Yes; but oh, Jim! don*t—don’t speak in that 
toue or—or my heart will break,” she cried, 


; chauces of settling in life (@ 
| of them, willing to throw herself away on a 


| Three years! 


And in another moment she was subbing on his 
breast. He suothed her as best be could, aod 
after a whiie, baud-io-hand they resumed their 
walk and hastened back to the cuttage. It wasa 
long, low, roomy building with a thatched roof 
and quaint dormer wiudows, aad with ivy yrow- 
ing thickly on the walls aud over. the porch. . li 
stood in the midst of au old-fashioned garden, 
brilliant with summer flowers, aud was backed 
by a belt of firs aud beeches, At the open win- 
dow of the drawing-room, s:ood » tall, handsome, 
grey-haired lady, dressed in black, who was 
evidently waiting for the young people. 

“ You are very late, Gladys,” she said, coldly 
and reprovingly, “the childrea have had their 
supper and have gone to bed, bat you will find 
your father in the dining-room still.” 

“Ob, mamma, I am sorry,” said Gladys, falter- 
ingly ; “ but—but this is Jim's last evening, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know that, and therefore, you should 
ot, keep him out so long,” she returmed’; “at 

_bimme do you start w-morrow, Mr, Beau- 


“Kt tenioiclock, Mrs. Morant,” he answered, 
© How is Captain Moraat, this evenii att 

“ Very peurly,” she replied ; “i to see a 
man of his rind who should twrhale and hearty, 
60 pulled down. It is the life of daily worry and 
anxiety he leads, far more than the hardships he 
bas bad to go through and which are inevitable 
inthe life of a soldier, that has told on him, poor 
fellow. Worry kills mor8 people than disease 


dove, and he is one of its victims, "i 
She turned away with ataeeliy sigh as she 


epoke, aud entered the drawi Gladys and 
her lover fullowed her aad passed on into the 
dining: roots pe 
“ivought to be aw 
Mrs. Moraint, 4¢ehe looked @iten her child, “ bug. 
girls, when they faney €8 in love will see 
nothing. Iwas just thé same at her age, so I 
ought not te blame heer te be surprised, per- 
haps, She'thitke levers “every thing—that suf- 
fering, and privation, and disappointment will 
not. be felt if shared with her lover. Well! it 
isa't for oneself one cares so much, but for one’s 
children! I could have borne poverty, if it hadn't 
been for my childreu! but to see the boys at a 
second-rate school with uo advantages, no pros- 
pects before them, and the girls growing up 
almost without an education» and with no 
s, the prettiest 


to her,” muttered 





pauper like poor James Beaufort, too) that is hard 


| to bear indeed! Oue feels chat. And to think how 
| well she might have married, if Winslow had not 


set himself against the match, and Jim Beaufort 
had not appeared on the scene, It’s all very 
well to say Sir Garnel was wild, all men sow 
their wild oats—with a wife like Gladys he would 
have settled down quietly.” 

And Mrs, Morant thought regretfully of the 
Waterford Estates, the Hall and its beautiful 
surroundings, and felt bitter and angry with 
both her husband and her daughter, 

Gladys might have been Lady Waterford and 


| and the mistress of it all, and their troubles and 


trials might have been over, if she had only so 
willed it, and her father had encouraged her to 
accept, instead of to reject her wealthy suitor. 

She had given a very reluctant consent to her 
daughter's foolish engagement, as she termed it, 
and though she tclerated James Beaufort’s pre- 
sence and did not forbid hia visits to the house, 
she did not scruple to let him see that they were 
unwelcome toher, nor to talk to Gladys about 
her silly love sffair in ascornful, slighting way that 
wounded her deeply, treating it aaa mere passing 
folly—-a thing that would soon be forgotten, and 
which it was almost impossible would end in 
marriage. 

They will both be thoroughly tired of it be- 
fore three yeare are over,” she thoughv, ‘* When 
James Beaufort is once out of the way, I think I 
may be able to make Giadys listen to reason. 
Who can say what may happen— 
where ‘we may all be in three years !” 

Aud Mrs. Morant shuddered aud hid her face 
in her white shapely bands, : 

She felt that her husband’s etate was serious, 


and knew that at his death she would be next 
dvor to penniless, she and her children. 

And Gladys, if she had only done*what her 
mother wished, might have saved them all from 
such au awful prospect ! 

Meanwhile, Gladys and her lover had bade 
each other good-night. 

Captain Moraat, a small, pale, anxious-lookiug 
man, had shaken hands with Jim and bade him 
goud-bye, and they had parted, only to meet 
again fora few minutes next morning, when Jito 
would call at the Cottage on his Way to the 
station from whence he was to start for London, 

It was soon over ; by ten o'clock next day the 
young couple had bade each other farewell, and 
Gladys, feeling utterly desolaie and heart. 
broken, realised st last that life would indeed be 
hard and dreary without Jim's daily presence. 

* Poor dear child, it reminds me of our early 
Aiys, Adelaide,” said Captain Moxaut, sadly, “ go 
and comfort her, my dear,” if 

“She will be better left aloue for the present, 
Winslow,” replied Mre. Merant. “ It is very sad 
for her—very—I am sure I wish Jim Beaufort 
had never crossed her path.” 

* Don't -say that my dear Adelaide,” remon- 
strated the invalid. “I'm sure Jim is a fine 
young fellow gra Rie like his father was 
‘at his age, and a better fellow and a-more smart 


‘officer never lived. I remember at Malta once 


the General saying——” 

“Yes, yea, my dear Winslow,” put in Mrs. 
Morant, impatiently. She had beard the story of 
what the General said of Jim Beaufort’s father 
geveral times before, and was in a state of too 
great nervous irritation and auxiety to listen to 
it again patiently. “IT know all that. I have no 
objection to James Beaufort personally—he is a 
good enough young fellow, I dare say, but he has 
no money, my dear ; he can’t afford to marry.” 

“We bad little more when we married,” said 

jptain Morant. 

re, Morant sighed. 

“The chil@ren have-had to suffer,” she said iv 
a low voice; ¥ 1 would* guard Gladys from having 
to suffer What we have had tv suffer, Winslow, 
for ther.” : 

The Captain sighed and looked deprecatingly 
at his wife. She met and understood his glance. 
She went up to his side and kissed him at once, 

“T have never regretted it for myself, Wiaslow, 
as you Know,” she said, “ only for them.” ‘ 

“ Four girls ! yes, four girls are @ responsibility 
—theboys can shift for themselves: They are 
all good-looking t ydedelaide, they take 
after you, my dear,” he replied, “they will 


And very pretty girls their four daughters 
were, f ; ys, with her violet eyes, goldeu- 
bro and regular features, to laughing 
little Violet—a small, fair, delicate child of twelve, 
to say nothing of Alice, a pretty brunette, with 
a rich dark complexion and velvety black eyes, 
and Fanny, who though now at the “ awkward 
age,” as itis called, gave promise of great govc 
looks in time to come, 

“One can never be sure of girls marrying 
now-a-days, however pretty they may be,” said 
Mrs. Morant, ‘‘ and they generally follow in each 
others footsteps if they do—that is why I had so 
hoped Gladys would haye made a good match, 
Winslow.” 

And she sighed deeply. 


CHAPTER IL 


Summer and autumn passed, and Gladys 
gradually fell back into the old way of living— 
helping her mother in the house—nursing her 
father and ‘teaching her three, sisters—Fanny, 
Alice, and Violet-—what little she knew herself 
A hard, dull, cheerless life enough for a young 

irl. 
¢ But Jim’s letters, which reached her regularly, 
were her comfort; she lived on them—reac 
them over and over, and employed much of her 
spare time in writing replies to them, ap occupa- 
tion that gave her the keenest delight. 

Towards the beginning of the year, soon after 
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to school, the Christmas holidays being over, 
Captain Morant’s illness took # turn, and he grew 
’ guddenly worse, 

“We must send for Dr. Howard at once, 
Gladys,” said Mrs. Morant, hurrying into the 
diniug-room where the girls were sitting one 
afternoon, busy with their books, “ Who can go 

“J can,” cried Fanny, a tall girl of about 
fourteen, all arms aud legs as her sisters told her, 
‘L can run over to Filey in ten minutes. 1 run 
faster than “ 

“Run off then,” interrupted Mrs. Morant, 
whose face was pate and agitated, “run off, and 
ask Dr. Howard to come over at once, say your 
father is very ill—much worse, Fanny—make 
him come over with you,” 

Fanny with s, frightened face started up, and 
in a cuuple of minutes was raciug down the 
village, heedless of snow and ice, aud ere ten 
winutes were over she stvod panting at Dr, 
Howard's door, 

The doctor's carriage was there, and he was ou 
the point of going out, when he espied Fanny, 
and paused, 

‘Your father’s worse, my dear,” he said. ‘* ’'ll 
come at once ; jump into the carriage, Fanny, 
Vl drive you bome, Dear! dear child! you 
should not come out so thinly clad, 1 shall have 
you on my haude next !” 

Aud the old man pulled the flimsy cloth cloak 
Fanny wore wore closely around her, 

‘Oh! it’s all I’ve gut for everyday wear, 
Dr. Howard,” she laughed ; ‘‘ but 1 don’t care 
about the cold, I'm aa strong as a horse,” 

‘ Ah, its beat to be careful. Did you see your 
father before you left, Fanny ?” he replied, 

‘No, father has not been down to-day,” she 
replied, “ Mother seemed frightened. She will 
be delighted to see us so soon, Dr, Howard.” 

“Thank Heaven you have cume,” was Mrs, 
Moraut’s greeting to the old man as she met him 
at the door of her husband's roum, “ He is very 





‘Ts he worse?” he asked. 

‘Much worse—those symptoms you warned 
ae of, doctor,’ faltered Mre. Morant, ‘Oh, for 
Heaven's sake save him, You don't know what 
it would mean to me—to us all to lose him !” 

‘IT will do all I can, my dear lady, but I can- 
cot work miracles,” answered Dr. Howard, 
gravely, and passing her he went to Captain 
Morant’s bedside, 

lhe Captain’s face was pale and drawn, and his 
breathing short and quick. 

* The end of the journey, this time Howard,” 
he said, quickly. 

“Let us hope not yet,” replied the doctor, 
trying to speak cheerfully, though his heart sank 
as he looked at his patient. , 

“Ah | I know it-—-the end has come at last! 
My poor wife my poor children, it is for them I 
grieve, Howard--for me, life has few charms— 
none apart from them, Heaven help them when 
I am gone,” he continued, with a sob in his 
voice, 

“Ts it so bad os that?” asked Mr, Howard, 
adly. 

* Yes, ruin, nothing elee—a pittance of a hun- 
jred and ‘twenty pounds a-year, doctor,” he 
soswered, whilet Dr. Howard sat down beside 
him, and felt his pulse, carefully. 

“You have friends?” he vegan. 

“Very few--and most are poor like me. I 
have written to one, a man who was ouce in my 
regiment, but left it and settled in Australia in 
the early days, and returned to England a few 
months ago with a fortune. 
chums—TI saved his life in India once, he wanted 
me to meet him next month in London, but we 
shall never meet now.” 

“You've written—you've told Mrs. Morant 
about him ?” said the doctor, and his interest in 
the arrangements his patient had made for his 
family, plainly indicated, if nofhing else did, his 
opinion of his state. 

“Yes, she knows, poor Adelaide--if Gladys 
had married Sir Garnel.” 

Dr. Howard started, 

“No, no; J never wished it,” said Captain 
Morant, “but if he had been a different suxt of 
wan——' 


We were great | 





“Being what he is you could never have 
sanctioned it,” said Dr. Howard, gravely. 


And then Mrs, Morant stole silently to the | 


bedside, and the conversation ceased, 

That night all was over. Far more swiftly and 
suddeuly than the good doctor had auticipated, 
death came to Winslow Morant, aud ere morning 
the husband and father had passed away. 

Three weeks later as Jic. Beaufort returned 
early one morning from parade, a letier iui 
Gladys’ handwriting, black-edyed and sealed with 
black was put into his hand. Even before he 
opened it, a ceriainty of the news it contained 
was born in on him. The blow he had ao dreaded 
had fallen, Gladys was fatherless. 

It was a hot, sultry morning, albeit, it was 
only early in March, and as the native servant, 
wha was awaiting his master’s orders in the 
veranda of the bungalow, saw Beaufort turu 
pale and stagger to a chair, he imagined that the 
heat had overcome him, and hastened to assist 
him to take off his uniform and don a cool suit of 
mufti, ses the punka gving, aud bring him a 
@ glass of iced whisky aud soda ; but Jim seated 
himself in the long cane chair, heedless of his 
efforts to help him, lay back with his eyes shut, 
the letter tightly grasped in his hands, and fell 
into a deep fit of thought ; then he read Giadye’s 
letter through a second time, pausing at the last 
paragraph with knitted brows, and a look of 
auguish in his eyes, 

“ You know, of course,” it ran, “that we are 
now very poor, dear Jim, even poorer than we 
thought we should be, and I suppose that in a few 
months time we shall have to leave this altogether. 
Mother had hoped to hear from an old friend of 
father’s before this, whom dear father had written 
to, asking him to do anything that came in his 
puwer to do, for us, in case of his death, but 
nothing has come from him. Sir Garnel Water- 
ford is the only one of our acquaintances who 
has come forward with any offer of help—-as soon 
as he heard of our trouble he wrote very kindly 
to mother, and has called here twice since, I 
did not see him the first time, but I did the 
last, and really he did seem quite grieved for us, 
and mother says offered his help to her in the 
kindest and most delicate way—-to me he was 
friendly, but nothing more, he behaved as if he 
hed quite forgotten—and perhaps he has---all 
that passed between us last year.” 

Jim Beaufort laid down the letter with a 
groan. 

“ Already?” he muttered. “He has not let 
the grass grow under his feet. Before a month 
has passed Mrs, Morant has got him into the 
house. She would sell her daughter to him for 
money aod position. My poor, innocent, un- 
suspecting Gladys, how plainly I can see hia game, 
and what he is leading up to. I shall lose her— 
I shall lose ber, I forsee! Oh, why was I forced 
to leave with such o danger threatening her? 
Waterford will leave no stone unturned to win 
her, and Mre. Morant will preach duty and grati- 
tude, and spare neither entreaties nor persuasions, 
threats or commands to induce her to throw me 
oyer and accept him,” 

“What's wrong with Beaufort?” asked Cap- 
tain Hallet alter mess that night. “ The fellow’s 
been glu evough ever since he left England: 
but, by Jove, to-night he surpasses himeelf |! 
Used to be a jolly, easy-going sort of fellow 
enough ; can’t think what's changed him.” 

“The climate—it’s beastly,” said his friend ; | 
“enough to-——” 

 Beaufort's had some bad news, I believe,” put 
im Mr. Vandeleur, achum of Jim’s. “ He got— 
I saw o letter from home for him with a black 
edge—that's what's upset him,” E 

“ Oh, indeed | but I thought Jim had scarcely 
a relation in the world,” said the first speaker, —_| 

“No great misfortune,” muttered another, | 
“ve never found mine of much good.” 

“No, you've tired their patience out long ago, | 
Pat,” returned Vandeleur. “Jim has no very | 
near relations, I beliave ; an uncle or aunt. [ 
forget which, on his mother’s side ; Coioisial folk, 
I fancy ; and none of his own name nearer than | 
the Marquis, who is a distant cousin ; but Jim | 
has friends for all that.” 











very. My belief is that there's a lady io the 
Ce »” 


“ Paha! Jim’s too poor to dream of matrimony, 
unless he’s come across aa heiress,” said Hallet, 

“ Perhaps he did at home, and she’s written to 
break it off. Is he engaged, Vandeleur, eh?” 
replied Molloy. 

“ Why doa’t you ask him, if you want to know, 
Pat,” returned Vandeleur ; “always go to the 
fountain head for information.” 

And Vandeleur turned away not wishing to be 
questioned any further about Beaufort’s affairs, 
with which he was partially, but only partially 
acyuainved, 

Jim, ere he went to sleep that night, wrotea 
long letter to Gladys full of sorrow and sympathy 
for ner grief and suffering. He longed to puther 
on her guard against Sir Garnel, and yet feared 
to aay too much, lest he should imply a doubt 
of her truth and constancy ; and for many days 
after he went about listiess and prececupied, 
longing for the-tnail from home to arrive, that 
further news from Gladys might reach him. 

She wrote again, and a fortnight later the 
letter reached him. She said nothing further 
about Sir Garnel, however, and the absence of 
his name from her letter filled Jim’s jealous 
heart with new terrors, Was she hidiog anything 
from him—was she afraid to tell him what was 
going on? 

There was one piece of good news in the Jatter, 
however, Mrs, Morant had heard irom her father’s 
old friend, Mr, Allmgham; he had seen the 
uvtice of Captain Moraut’s death in the papers, 
and from a remote corner of Norway wrote to her 
mother a letter full of kindness aud condolence, 
and announcing his ivtentiou of visiting Matcham 
as soon as he reached Kaylaud, which he hoped 
to do in the course of teu days or 4 fortnight. 

“He must be a charming old man, I should 
say, judging by his letter,” wrote Gladys, “and 
mamma is much cheered by the prospect of see- 
ing him. He has lived nearly all his life in 
Australia, and had seen a great deal of the 
world, he was in the same regiment with dear 
father when he iirst entered the service, and was 
his senior in rank by a few years.” 

“Tf he understands the world, if he is really 
what Gladys thinks him to be from his letter, 
he will never encourage Mra, Morant in her pro 
ject of forcing Gladys to marry Sir Gurnel, 
thought Jim. 

And that night, for the first time since he 
heard of Captain Morant’s death, Jim slept 
soundly, Somehow he felt that Gladys had at 
leugth a friend to help her, and to whom she 
evuld turn in trouble. 

The next day brought a surprise, The regi- 
ment was ordered at onceto the frontier, where 
the border tribes had been giving troubie, aud 
where an expedition to chastise them was being 
organised, Jn au hour after the order arrived 
Chundapore was a changed place, preparations 
for the march were begun, and every one had 
his hands full of work—even Jim had little time 
to think of his own affairs, those of the regiment, 
and the company, te which he was attached, put 
them for a timein the background, 

Three days later and they were on their way 
to the front, a hasty line being all that Jim 
had time to deapatch to Gladys, telling her of 
their change of quarters, and bidding her not to 
be surprised if his letters to her for the next 
few months were far less frequent, and arrived 


with far less regularity than usual 





CHAPTER Ili 


Mr. ALLINGHAM received his friend’s letter, 
and the newspaper in which he read the notice 


| of his death, by the same mail. 


He wae in the lictle village of Kromberg, in an 
unfrequented corner of Norway when they 
reached him, avd greatly was he grieved to hear 
of his old friend's decease, 

“Tf l’d had any idea poor Morant was really 
20 ill I would have returned from Paris, never 
undertaken this expedition, but gone down 


“Aye, better friends than relations, I say!” | to Matcham at once,” he said, “Poor Wins- 
interposed Pat Molloy, “J'm sorry for Jim—  >low! how well | remember him—a fine good- 
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two sons and 


hearted young fello Leaves 
four daughters, besides a widow ! Good Heaveus ! | 
and almost totally unprovided for! What a 


terrible anxiety to have had on one’s mind when | 
one was.dying--poor Morant! I hope he felt 

that I would do all I could for them; I think 
he must bave known [ would! Now the first 
thing is to write to Mrs. Morant, and then to 
start for England as goon as possible,” 

Robert Allingham, though in reality two years 
older than the friend he had just lost, looked 
much younger thau Captain Morant had done 
for several years past. He was tall, hale aod 
hearty, with dark hair, just tinged with grey ; 
a pleasant, handsome face, open, jovial, kindly 
mannera, and afrank winniog smile 

The greater part of his life had been spent on 
a large sheep farm he owned in Australia, and 
the discovery of a profitable gold mine ou his 
property, had suddenly converted him from wa 
well-to-do into a very wealthy man, whereupon 
he had resolved to return to his native land fur 
good, and to make himself as weil acquainted with 
Earope as he waa the antipodes, to look up his 

ld friends, and the few relations that were left 

him, and to marry, of course, everyone said ! 

But the idea of marriage had never seriously 
ntered Robert Allingham's head. Oace upon a 
time, when he was almost a boy, he had loved, or 
fancied he loved, and the lady had proved 
; before very Jong he had managed to over- 
come his disappointment and forget her, and | 
since his life had been so busy and eventful that 
he had had no time to think of filling ber place 
or settling down 

Chough he was forty-eight years old his heart 
was young still. He did not think of himself 
as anything but a youngish man even yet, with a 
future before him and time enough left to enjoy 
life, and then settle down with a wife if he felt 
inclined, 

Mrs. Morant started, when a fortnight after the 
receipt of his letter, Mr. Allingham himself, 
sntered the cottage ; he was so different to what 
she had expected, So much younger-looking, 
ao much handsomer! could it be possible that 
Mr. Allingham was really the senior of her late 
husband? She could hardly credit it, but of course 
{aud a thrill of bitterness and envy shot through 
her heart as she thought of it) Mr, Allingham was 
rich and hale, he had had no carking cases to 
worry him, no burden of anxieties te weigh him 
down, no hardships, disappointmenta, or reverses 
to pub up with. All his life he had been pros- 
perous and at ease. No wonder time had left 
auch faint traces of its passage on his face, and 
that his laugh was as light, and his smile as joy- 
ful as a boy’s still. 

“And thie is Mre, Morant, the girl Winslow 
was 80 madly in love with,” he thought as he met 
the sober, sorrowful, handsome widow, “and these 
are hia daughters—ah! (as his eyes fell on 
Gladys) a charming face that, indeed, and who is 
this?” 

The question was presently answered by Mrs. 
Morant, who, after presenting her daughters to 
their father’s friend, turned to the small, fair, 
dissipated looking man with the languid aristo- 
cratic air, standing by the fireplace. 

“Sir Garnel, this is Mr. Allingham, an old 
friend of my dear husband’s—Mr, Allingham, our 
friend and neighbour, Sir Garnel Waterford.” 

I'he eyes of the two men met—a slight sneer 
curled Sir Garnel’s lip as he bowed politely to his 
hostess’s friend, whilst a look of instinctive aver- 
sion came into Mr, Allingham’s eyes and his face 
grew stern as he returned the grecting. The 
Baronet took but little pains to conceal the con- 
tempt he felt for his hostess’s ‘ colonial friend,” 
a man who had made his money in the woo! trade 
and lived all his life nearly in the bush; and 
Robert Allingham, who by chance had become 
acquainted with some not very creditable episodes 
in the Baronet’s past life, did not care to conceal 
how little pleasure it gave him to ‘make his 
acquaintance, In fact, Mr. Allingham had led 
such a simple, primitive life that he was filled 
with horror by what would have roused but a 
passing feeling of disapproval in the heart of a 
mau of the world, and he was astonished to meet 
a man of Sir Garnel’s notoriety in the quiet 
home of. his friend’s widow, and find him to be on 





, coldly, Mr. Allingham’s eyes fixed on her the | 





terms of friendship with her young daughters. 
He did not care to improve the acquaintance, and 
the few words he exchanged with Sir Garnel 
were cold and constrained. Mrs. Morant talked, 
volubly, and was evidently bent om putting them 
on a friendly footing, but in vain. 

‘You must have a great deal to talk to your 
husband's friend about, I know, Mrs. Morant,” 
said Sir Garnel, after a little conversation had 
passed between them, and when Mr, Allingham 
had gone over to where the three younger girls 
were sitting, and begun to make friends with 
them, whilst Gladys stood shyly by looking on. 

“T'll say good-night, and with your permis- 
sion I will ride over again to-morrow or next 
day. Miss Morant, good evening.” , 

Gladys turned to him and held out her hand 


while, 
“ Good-night, Sir Garnel,” she said in a quiet 


| voice, hardly letting ber hand rest for an instant 


in his, and turning quickly from him, 

‘Thank goodness | 
thought Mr, Allingham., “ Sir Garnel Water- 
ford! Where did I first hear the name? Ah |! 
I recollet—I thought as much, my instinct never 
deceives me! I cannot believe Ae was ever a 
great friend of poor Winslow's !” 

It was not long before Mr, Allingham had 
made friends with everyone in the Morant 
household. 

The girls, Fanny, Alice, and Violet adored him 
before a.week had elapsed, the boys declared he 
was a trump—a good sort—an old brick—and 
Gladys was fain to allow that he was one of the 
most charming and kind-hearted of men. 

Mrs. Morant, though she found it hard to for- 
give him for being so rich, whilst his old friend 
had died so poor, was obliged to acknowledge 
that unlike most rich men, he was exceedingly 
generous, and that his gifts and kindneswes were 
bestowed in the most delicate of ways—-ways 
that neither hurt the self-esteem, nor humiliated 


| the pride of those who received them. 


“You are indeed good, a true friend,” she 
said, with tears in her eyes, ‘My dear husband 
was right in trusting to your goodness of heart. 
If you only knew what a comfort, it is to have 
some one toopen one’s heart to, some one I can 
trust and and on whose advice I can rely! With 
a large family to bring up, and educate and 
manage, @ woman is very helpless unless she has 
a friend on whose judgment she can rely to help 
her. There—there—is one thing—one very 
particularthing, I should like to consult you about, 
my dear Mr. Allingham.” 

“You may depend on.my giving you the best 
advice in my power, if you honour me with your 
confidence, Mra. Morant,” he returned, seating 
himéelf beside her, and looking earnestly at her 
with his dark, piercing eyes. 

Her own fell beneath them. Should she tell 
him all about Gladys, or nob? He had been 
three weeks at Matcham now, and she fancied 
he liked Gladys. He was not really so very old 
—-if—if—well ! she would tell him about Sir 
Garnel, but would say nothing about Jim Beau- 
fort. 

Gladys persisted in her dislike to Sir Garnel, 
but she certainly did not dislike Mr. Allingham. 
As to Jim, a marriage between them was not to 
he thought of for a moment, under any circum- 
stances, asshe had told Gladys. 

‘“Well! my dear lady?” he said, as Mrs, Mo- 
rant paused. 

“Tt—it is about Gladys,” she said at last, 
fixing her eyes on him. 

She saw him start, and his face change. She 
was not wrong then ! 

“ About Gladys—Miss Morant, I mean,’’ he 
replied, “whatisit?” ' 

“Well! you see, Gladys—I may be partial, 
perhaps, but Gladys is pretty, and—and——” 

“Miss Gladys is more than pretty,” said Mr. 
Allingham, “she is clever and charming as well, 
besides possessing one of the sweetest and truest 
natures I ever met.” 

“ Ah! you appreciate her, I see,” replied Mrs. 
Morant., “ Well, then, you will not be surprised 
to learn that there is someone who wishes to rob 
me of Gladys ?” 


There was s pause. Mr, Allingham waited to 
hear more, but Mrs, Morant was silent. 

“Toto marry her you mean?” he said slowly, 
“No, indeed, [ am not surprised.” 

“Yes, to marry her,” said Mrs. Moran. 

“And she loves him, you approve of the 


t match ?” asked Mr. Allingham, 


“Approve—ah ! on that point I want your 
opinion—your advice,” said the lady. 

“Tf Miss Gladys loves him—if there is nothing 
against him,” began Mr. Allingham, 

“Tam not at all sure of how Gladys feels,” 
replied Mrs. Morant, carefully. ‘‘Some months 





She does not like him,” 


ago she refused him, but he has come forward 
again, and perhaps Gladys might be more willing 
to accept him now than she was then, seeing 
—seeing how our circumstances have altered 
or——" 

** But, surely, Mrs. Morant, you would not 
wish—tell me, who is the gentleman!” asked 
Mr, Allingham, anxiously, 

“Oh! do not think for a moment that I would 
try to force—to induce Gladys to accept a man 
she disliked, because of any worldly advantage 
she might gain by it,” eaid Mrs. Morant, quickly, 
as she noticed a look of surprise and uneasiness 
on her friend’s face, “it would be a splendid 
match for Gladys of course. Sir Garnel Water- 
ford has a large fortune-——” 

“Sir Garnel Waterford! be has proposed to 
Miss Gladys!” cried Mr, Allingham in a tone of 
horror, “do you kuow Sir Garnel well, Mrs. 
r Morant ?” 
| “ Very well,” replied the widow sweetly, “ we 
have been neighbours for years, and he has 
admired Gladys ever since she was a child, 
almost—he is of course a good deal older than 
‘she is, but with a girl of Gladys’s temperament 
and decided character, that is of no consequence; 
he is pleasant, well-born, and at heart, good, | 
believe, although like many men there are things 
in his life one regrets-—-that one would wish-——” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Morant,” said Mr, Allingham, 
gravely, “I doubt if you'know Sir Garnel as 
well as I do—I have heard———” 

“Ah! but one must not believe all one hears, 
you know,” replied Mrs, Morant, “I wish with 
all my heart his early life had been steadier, but 
I believe he is steady enough now, and if Gladys 
could only bring herself to like him—to forget 
her foolish prejudice against him, for the sake of 
others, to think of us—of—of——” 

“Then I gather that Miss Gladys stil! refuses 
to listen to him,” said Mr. Allingham. 

“She does—Gladys is youpg—she thinks too 
much of her own individual likings and dis 
likings, of herself in fact, and not enough of 
; others, she——-" 

“ But, Mra. Morant, excuse me—I do not think 
you know—how—how-—-Good Heaven! Sir 
Garnel’s ae is a most unenviable one,” 
cried. Mr. Allingham. 

“ Are you not a little inclined to be prejudiced 
against him, too? Common rumour having beca 
busy with his name some years ago, has made 
people fight shy of him I know, but of late years 
his life has been blameless” 

“ Or he has been more careful to hide his mis- 
doings,” put in Mr. Allingham. 

“Ts that quite generous—are you judging him 
j fairly ?” asked Mrs, Morant, deprecatingly. 

Mr, Allingham’s face changed, he got up avd 
walked to the window—he thought of Gladys, 
young, pure, innocent, and shuddered to 
think of her being forced, or persuaded, into 
marrying a man of Sir Garnel’s reputation by 
her mother’s threats or entreaties. Mrs. Morant, 
as he had not been long in discovering, was 4 
worldly woman, who looked on money as the 
one great good in life, it was more than probable, 
let him say or do what he might, that she would 
exert herself to the uttermost to bring abou® 4 
marriage between Sir Garnel and her child. Her 
asking his advice on the matter was a mvre 
pretence ; he felt that everything he could say 
against the match would be politely listened to 
but nothing more. He fancied that he could 
now perfectly understand the cause of Gladys’: 
grave, sad looks, it must be terrible to her ‘o 
| know that she was refusing, in declining to mar'y 
| Sir Garnel all that her mother most wished for, 
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rank, riches—the power to help her family in 
their troubles. 

What could he do to help her, to guard her 
against the misery he knew would await her, 
did she consent to marry Sir Garnel? Mrs. 
Morant wae ® proud woman-——he had done what 
he could for her—undertaken the educational 
expenses of the sons—his old friend’s boys; but 
for herself and for her daughters, she would 
accept no pecuniary help from him—from her 
son in-law of course, she would have no scruples 
in accepting aid, and Sir Garnel was a wealthy 
man | 

He stood for some minutes at the window lost 
in thought, bis features working, his face pale 
and agitated. There was one thing he could do 
which, if she so willed it, might save Gladys 
from the fate that she was threatened with. 

He turned slowly to Mrs, Morant. 

“You are right, my dear lady,” he said, in a 
low voice; “I fear it is quite out of my power 
to advise you impartially in this case,”’ 

“Indeed! How so?” she said, her heart beat- 
ing quickly. 

“ Because, if Sir Garnel is not too old to become 
Miss Gladys’s husband, Mrs. Morant, neither am 
J,” he said ; “and I——” 

“You!” she said, with well-feigned astonish. 
ment; “you! I don’t quite understand.” 

“Yes, me,” he eaid, firmly, though his face 
was very pale. “ Mrs, Morant, I have uo title to 
offer your lovely daughter, but--—” 

“Title | as if I cared for that,” cried Mrs. 
Morant; “my dear Mr. Allingham you do me 
aod my little Gladys too much honour. I feel 
sure she will not say no to you; she likes, 
esteemie, respects you so highly she-——” 

“ But shall I ever win her love? Is her heart 
her own!” he asked, earnestly, “I cannot 
expect to win Gladys as easily as a younger man 
might; but if her love is not given to anyone 
else I might in time gain it ; with your permis- 
sion I will try.” 

“ My dear friend you have my permission and 
my wiches, my prayers for your success,” said 
Mrs, Morant, fervently. “I am sure when 
Gladys learns—when you speak to Gladys, 
she——” 

“But I muet bave time ; Gladys knows but 
little of me yet, Mra. Morant,” he answered. “I 
toust leave Matcham in a few days, promise me 
that you will say nothing to Gladys about this 
matter till I return, and that you will give Sir 
Garnel his congé at once.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; but Sir Garnel is 

au unpleasant enemy to have,”’ she said a little 
uneasily, 
_ “TI do not think we need fear him,” replied 
Mr, Allingham ; “and it is better he should be 
got out of the way atonce. I have your promise 
then, Mra. Morant ?” 

* Yes,” she returned, giving him her hand with 
a smile, “and you will have Gladys’s soon, [ 
érust.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ang you bent upon breaking my heart and 
ruining ue all, then, Gladys?’’ said Mrs. Moran) 
her face fixed and stern, but her eyes full of 
tears. “Have you no consideration for anyone 
but yourself? You have refused one excellent 
cffer, and lost us one good friend ; will you 
refuse @ second and alienate from us the only 
friend we have left? Oh, it is wicked, ervel, 
shameful ! and all for a man who slights you, 
4ud is evidently learning to forget you.” 

“Mother, mother, don’t say so; how can you 
be so cruel!” cried poor Gladys, tearfully. 
‘Cruel! because I tell you the trath? How 
‘ong 18 if since you last heard from Jim Beaufort, 
tell me that? Three months and more, if I 
Fa not!” returned Mrs. Morant, scorn- 
fully 

“Yes ; I do not deny it,’ 


) 


replied poor Gladys, 


miserably, “but it is an accident I 2m certain ; I 
shall hear from him soon. I don’t understand 
why I have not had a letter ; he used to write so 
cegularly.” 

Mra, Morant understood quite well, however, 
how it was that Gladys had received no letters of 


{ 








late from her lover, Three of Jim Beaufort’s 
letters lay locked away in her own desk at that 
moment, of which Gladys knew nothing. 

From the moment Mr. Allingham had told her 
of his intentions towards her daughter, she had 
made up her mind that all correspondence be- 
tween Gladys and Jim Beaufort must cease at 
once. 

The letter containing his change of address, 
and the news of the regiment's being ordered on 
service was in her hands, Nevertheless she re- 
plied to Gladys’s remark with a bitter laugh. 

“You have great faith in your lover, Gladys ; 
if you knew the world a little better you would 
know how easily very young men forget. I have 
always told you that you were throwing away 
yourself and your time on Jim. Why, it may be 
years and years before he is in a position to 
marry ; and do you flatter yourself that he will 
keep true to ycu all these years, poor child {— 
that he will love you when you are a faded old 
maid, az he professed to love you when he went 
away? Ah, Gladys, for once believe that I know 
better than you do, Don’t send away this good, 
kind friend !—-the man to whom we all owe so 
much ; who is as noble and upright as he is 
generous and kind! But you can’t appreciate 
him, I suppose?” she added, with a voice full of 
acorn ; “ because he is no longer in his first youth, 
because he has afew grey hairs and——-” 

“[ do appreciate him, mother ; I do like him 
very, very much,” cried Gladys. “Oh! mother, 
mother, it is not, 7” 

“And you would learn to love him in time, 
Gladys,” interrupted Mrs, Morant, “if you would 
only try.” 

Gladys shook her head. 

“IT should never love him-—not as I[ love Jim 

“As you love a man who doesn’t even take 
the trouble to write to you--who does his best 
to show you he is sick of you! Gladys you will 
drive me mad!” cried Mrs. Morant, “ You 
were always obstinate from your childhood, and 
never cared much for me, or for your sisters, 
but I did not believe you were quite ao selfish as 
you are now showing yourself to be. Do you 
mean then to condemn the girls and me to 
subsist on my wretched pittance for the future ? 
Are we to be turned out of our home (and she 
sobbed), because of y 

“Oh! mother don't—don’t ery so,”’ said Gladys 
miserably, trying to put her arms round her 
mother’s neck; but Mrs. Morant repulsed her 
almost fiercely. “I do love you and the girls, I 
would do anything for--—~” 

“Anything but the one thing you can do,” 
answered Mrs, Morant. “Ob! it is hard—hard ! 
and Violet—think of Violet! Well! I will 
leave you Gladys, it is useless to remonstrate 
with you, I suppose, and—and I must write to 
Mr. Allingham and tell him, it will be better for 
him not to come here again,” 

Mrs, Morant rose as she spoke, and staggered, 
rather than walked, to the door. Gladys sank 
down on to the sofa white and miserable, 

The trial was a severe one, She knew there 
was much truth in her mother’s words. She 
knew they were very poor, and that Mr. Alling- 
ham was the only friend they had, able to help 
thera—that if she refused him, he would be lost 








to them (or so she believed), and that if she | 


accepted him their troubles (very real ones) would 
be over. Violet was ill—a change to a warmer 
climate was her one chance of recovery, but 
without money the change was impossible—if 
she refused Mr. Allingham her sister's death 
might lie at her door! Oh! if Jim had only 
written! Could it be true that he was forgetting 
her as her mother said ! 

For a long time she eat buried in deep thought, 
then she rose from her seat and slowly mounted 
the stairs to her own room. 

“T will wait till the next mai! comes in,” she 
resolved, “it should be here to-morrow or the 
next day. I will tell mother not to write to 
Mr. Allingham till Wednesday.’ 

And that night when she kissed her mother 
before going to bed, Gladys whispered to her to 
defer writing to Mr, Allingham for one day 
longer. 

She was at the window, waiting for tke post- 





man to arrive next morning, and her heart 
almost stopped beating as she saw him coming to 
the gate. He held a letter in his hand—she flew 
to the door to take it. 
business letter for her mother, Her heart sauk 
again, and she walked sadly back to the dinivg- 


room. 
Next day Mrs. Morant was at the door when 
the postman knocked. 
“A letter for me, mother?” Gladys a-ked 
eagerly and nervously. 


“Oply this,” replied Mrs, Morant holding . 


up a circular, “ Were you expecting a letter, 
Giadys ?” 

But Gladys did not reply. She turned away 
white as death. Hope died out of ber heart— 
Jim had not written ! 

“Poor child, but it is better so,” said 
Mrs. Morant to herself. “Oh! why did James 
Beaufort ever come here—it waa like poor 
Winslow to encourage his visita, and never to 
foresee what they might lead to.” 

Aud when she reached her own dressing-room 
Mrs. Moravt drew from her pocket a letter which 
she proceeded to put away along with several 
others in her desk, Then she paused. 

“No use to keep them, it will be safer to burn 
them at once,” she wuttered. 

And lighting a taper she burnt the letters 
remoreelessly on the hearth and then swept away 
the ashes carefully, lest they might tell tales and 
give rise to suspicions. Scarcely had she finished 
when a low trembling knock came at the door, 
and Glady’s entered. 

“ Dear child, hew ill you look, what is it Gladys 
my darling?” cried Mrs. Morant taken off he 
guard and feeling really frightened at her child’s 
look. 

Her mother’s loving words touched Gladys far 
more than her reproaches had done, her voice 
trembled as she replied,— 

“T--T have come about that letter to Mr. 
Allingham, mother,” she aaid, falteringly. ° 

Mrs. Morant sighed. 

“ Have you thought the matter over well, as I 
entreated you, Gladys,” she said, “have you seeu 
poor Violet this morning? have you deter 
mined——”” 

“Qh! mother, don’t reproach me any more,” 
interrupted Gladys, wearily, “I give in—I give 
up my own will—my love—my happiness-—every 
thing! for your sake. I will marry Mr. Alling 
ham ” 


“You will! Now Heaven be praised. Oh! 
Gladys, if you only knew the weight you have 
lifted from my heart!” cried Mrs. Morant, joy 
fully, “ you will be rewarded, my child, for your 
self-denial, believe me. In time, you will ses 
and rejoice you have acted so wel! aud wisely — 
in time you will love Mr, Alliugham far more 
than you now faucy you--——” 

**Don'’t mother, don’t speak of-—of tha 
interposed Gladys in a atified voice, “} am doing 
this for your sake and Violet's. [ don’t care any 
more about “myself. If he had written —if i 
had heard from him to-day, it might bave been 
different. I might not have done it, but if, as 
you say, he has forgotten me, what does it matter 
to me what I do, what becomes of me! If Mr. 
Allingham likes to take me, let him. I shall uu 
deceive him, though, mother, [ shal! not tell bim 
I love him. I shall tell him——” 

“You—you'll not tell him about that foolish 
affair with James Beaufort, surely?" cried Mrs. 
Morant, aghast. 

“IT don’t know, why should [ not?’ 
Gladys. 

“Why should you ! it would be very foolish to 
do so—very unnecessary. Don’t say a word 
about it, Gladys, take my advice,” cried Mrs. 
Morant, anxiously. 

“T cannot deceive him, he is 80 good and kind, 
he deserves all the trust and confidence [ can 
give him,” answered Gladys, sadly but firmly, ‘I 
shall have to speak of it, mother,” 

“Then let me teli him, surely that will be 
better, my dear, returned Mrs. Morant, pe 
suarively. 

“Very well, if you wish,” suswered Gladys, 
with a heavy sigh, “it will certainly save ne an 
unpleasant task, and if 

“Very well, I will do it then, as you wish him 


” 


replied 





Alas! it was only a- 
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to be told, but don’t look so miserable, try to 
cheer up, Gladys, darling,” replied Mrs. Morant, 
“In two days Mr. Allingham will be here, you 
must not meet him with a sad face. Ah | if you 
could realise the diftereuce this resolve of 


f youre 
will make io all our. lives, Gladys, you would 


“ejoice as J lo, instead of lamepting | 1 own 
when I think of Violet -——” j 
h! yes ! dear little Violet,” said Gladys, | 
reamily. : 
[J] blesa you for doing as I wish. 1 kuew 


you would think of her, of allof us and not con 
dewin us to poverty. Gladys, you have saved us 
by your self-deaial an] thoughtfuluess.” 


And Mrs. Morant threw her arms round her 
daughter and kissed her warmly, 

Gladys returned her embraces but there was 
something in her lips that seut a chili to the 
wother’s heart, she knew not why. 

“Let us write the letter, mother,” she said, 


letting 


her mother’s arms fall from around her 


neck, “ we ought not io keep Mr, Allingham wait- 
4 T " 
1! & ‘ suppose, 

“Tl write at oace, if you wish,” replied Mrs. 
Morant, “ yes, you are guite right, he must be 
very anxious for he loves you dearly, How 


ted he will be to get my letter.’ 

So the letter was wristen and despatched, A 
joyful answer was received, and iwo days later 
ir. Allingham arrived. 


wa 





di 


Mrs, Moraant tock care that the news of the 
eugagemeut should be spread abroad. The three 
girls, Fanny, Alice and Violet, were in ecstasies of 


delight when they heard of it. Mr. Allingham 
had won their hearts long ago, aad they looked on 
Gladys as the most highly favoured and fortunate | 
of girls, au opinion must people shared with them, 
for Mr. Allingham’s wealth was known, and he 
had made a very favourable impression in the little 
circle of society in and around Matcham., Con- 
gratulations poured in from all sides, and Mrs.- 
Morant was in her glory. Her ambition was 
satisfied, ber fears for the present and the future, 
set at rest, Were she to die to-morrow her chil- 
dren would have a protector able and willing to 
do all and everything gf them, and whilst she | 
lived she kuew that she aid feel the sting of | 
po er rty no more, | 
“I thought it better to tell you about poor | 
young Beaufort’s foolish love fur Gladys. You | 
know, my dear Mr. Allingham,” she said a week 
vr ten days later, “ people are so ill-natured and | 
fond of naking mischief, and it is best alwaye to | 
be entirely open aud above board, Ib was a |} 
tere boy and girl affair which I never coun- 
tenanced—nothing serious you understand,” 


au 





“Yes, yes, 1 quite understand of course,” 
replied Robert Allingham, epeaking indifferently | 
enougt ‘I had similar affair myself (my | 

aly love affair, think of that) when I was about 
1e same age, Mre. Morant. No! I'll say 
nothing to Giadys about it, why should I {” 





But he looked grave as he remembered the 
expression of sadness he had so often noticed on 
tladys’s face, and wondered whether it was the 
remembrance of her youthful love affair that 
caused it! 
“T'm glad you told me of it,” 
“ 





he resumed, 


| 
afier a pavee, “and I think all the better of | 
Giadys for wisbiug me to know it. So wany | 
fatal misunderstandinys ari-e from fuolish, trivial | 
concealments in married life Now, Mrs, | 
Moraot, let us settle when we shall take Violet 
abroad, and where we shall go. I suppose J 
must not expect Gladys tu become my wife for 


We will 
vod time ail together abroad first, and | 
then Violet will be well and strong enough to | 
play her part as bridesmaid when we return.” 
So it was settled, and a fortnight later the | 
whole party started for the Riviera, and Ivy | 
ttage was shut up for the season. 
ld exceed the comfort, nay, luxu- 
riousness of the way in which the journey was 
rmed. It was carried out by easy stages | 
Vivlet’s sake, and at every place at which | 
bey halted Mr. Allingham secured rooms for 
them the best hotel, and insisted on taking 
the 
ube 


a few months yet, from what she says, 


have @ 


Nothing cou 


perfc 


at 
vhole party to see the sights and to visit all 
places of interest near them. Alice and 
Fanuy were in the seventh heaven of enjoy- 
ment and delight, aud even Gladys could not 





ee 


| awaiting me here, Van, and it’s uot come, 


but feel an interest, if a 
the new sights aud scenes that surrounded her, 
It was delightful to see the girls so happy, hgr 
mother so content, and Viviet improviug day by 
day. And if Mr. Allingham were generous in his 
hospitality, and in the arrangements he made 


| everywhere for their comfort, he was aot less so 


in his plans for the future. 

It was some time before Mrs, Morant could 
lead him to speak of the all important matter of 
settlements ; but when he did eo and explained 
his intentions towards Giadys, Mra. Morant was 
fairly astoni-hed at his lavish ideas, and dazzled 
at the bright prospects before her daughter. 

“She is much younger (alas! that 1 should be 
so much her senior) than I am,”’ he said. “She 
will, in all probabilivy, outlive me by many years. 
I shall settle three thousand a-year on her, and 
leave her a considerable amount as well. 
Generous ! oh, nonsense, my dear Mrs, Morant, 
what cana man do better with his money than 
leave it to bis wife, tell me that!” 

And he laughed gaily. 

“Gladys is a fortunate girl, my dear Mr. 
Allingham,” returned Mrs. Slorant, ‘‘ singularly 
furtuuate, She ought tu be very, very grateful 
to you.” 

A shadow passed over Mr. Allingham’s face at 
her words, but he said nothing; Mrs, Morant 
observed it, and wisely, was silent. 

“IT wust not make him faacy Gladys thinks 
of these things,” she said to herself. “ The child 
is a perfect baby about money affairs, and would 
marry without a settlement at all I dare say, if 
I didn’t look after it, I shall tell her though of 
Mr. Allingham’s intentions.” 

She did so, and Was almost angry at the in- 
difference with which Gladys received the (to 
her) all important news ! 





, OHAPTER VY. 

Tue little frontier war to which Jim Beaufort’s 
regiment had been sent was over, and after much 
hard marching, many privations, aud some sharp 
fighting, the -—~—th was ordered back to Chunda- 
pore ; 
Beaufort fell sick of fever, and it was a month 
after the regiment arrived at its old station that 


| he was able to rejoin. 


The first thing he did when he arrived at 
Chundapore was to inquire for letters ; none had 
reached him from Gladys fur many, many weeks, 
and he was fuli of anxiety on her account. 

Several of his brother vffivers, however, had 
received no news from home whilst in the field, 
and Jim hoped, and, indeed, felt quite satisied, 
that when he reached Chundapore he should find 
quite a pile of letters in Gladys’s well-known 
haudwriting awaiting him. 

His surprise aid dismay therefore, when 
among such lettere as he did find, not one from 
Giadys was to be found, may be imagined. 

“What's wrong, Jim ?” asked Vandeleur, his 
chum, as he saw the look of pained disappoint- 
ment on Jim’s white face, “ Fever again, eh ?” 

“No; but tell me, Van, I can’t understand 
it, have you got your English letters yet? those 
you ought to have received long ago, I mean!” 

“Yes ; I found some here and sume had gone 
to Mac Alister’s, the agents in Calcutta, and were 
not forwarded till a few days ago. l’vehad a pile 
of them.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Jim, his face brightening, 
“the agents ! I never thought of them, my 
let-ers may bave gone there too, I—-l expected 
to get some—a—a very special letter—to find it 
Vil 
write off to Mac Alister and Cy,, at once, and 
inquire for it.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” replied Vandeleur . 
“ it’s always the way on service, half oue’s corre- 
a goes astray. Not much to be wondered 

rhaps, though, I remember one time getting 
a a fetter that had followed we about for nearly a 
year, from place to place!” 

Jim wrote at once to Mac Alister and Co., the 
regimental agents and waited anxiously for 
their reply; it came in the course of a week, 
“No letters for Mr. Beaufort had arrived to their 
care |” 


ss . | 
feeble one at times, in 


Gladys ! 


but ere the return march began, poor Jim | 


No letters! Jim's heart gavea sudden bound, 
and then stood still. No letters! and it was 
four or five months since he had had a live from 


Had they turned her against him Had Mre, 
Morant-succeeded in perauading her to give him 
up—or—-or—Oh! Heaven, was she ill—dead 
perhaps | (and cold faint feeling came over 
him). Yet, if that bad been so, surely he would 
have heard from Mrs, Morant, or one of the 
girls, 

They would not-have beeu so inhuman as not 
to write, and if Gladys had given him up, surely 
she would have written him a line of fare- 
well! No; neither of these could be the cause 
of her silence-—what could it be?. Yes! the 
letters must have gone astray, presently they 
| would turn up! 

But the duubt and uncertainty was hard to bear, 

atid filled him with uueasiness. He felt terribly 

| weak and il) ; daily the fever returned, taking 

| all the life and strength out of him, till at last 

he was put on the sick list and found himself 
once more in the doctor’s hands. 

So a month passed, and then one morning two 
letters—--English letters---were brought to him as 
he sat, weak and weary, in the verandah afte: 
an almost sleepless aight. 

One was in Gladys’s. handwriting. He opened 
it eagerly, tossing the other aside, and read the 
coutents, consternation and dismay depicted ia 
every line of his countenance, 

“ Why do you not write to me, dear? It is so 
long since 1 heard from you,” wrote Gladys, 
“week after weck I wait and hope and no letter 
comes! Have you forgotten me, or are you ill? 

Lam miserable thinking of you and picturing 
| you to myself, sick and lonely, with no one by to 
| look after you—for I cannot-—-I will not believe 
that what they say, whab mamma says, is true, 
and that you are forgetting me!” 

Forgetting ! Jim threw down his letter with 
an exciammation of rage and grief. 

“They are trying to make her think that. 
Weeks without hearing! Good Heavens! and 
| I have written so regularly, When did sh: 
| write this?” 

He turned eagerly to the beginning of the 
letter to ascertaiu the date. The letier Shad been 
written long, long before, and had wandered up 
country, following the regiment from station to 
station, Oddly enough when Gladys wrote it, 
she did not seem to have received the news of 
the regiment being sent on service, and yet his 
letter telling her so should bave reached her 
before then. 





| 
{ 
} 
} 
| 


| “ Well, shemust have got lots of letiers from me 


since she wrote that,” he thought. ‘1 ehall hear 
next mail, and she will tell me so. My poor 
darling | how miserable and upset she seems. 
She is suffering and they are making her wretched 
f can see. Oh, if I could only get home, if | 


| could only marry her; but that is out of the 
| question at present, and when is it likely to be 


in my power, | wonder?” 

His head sank on his breast as he thought of 
his poverty and the time that toust elapse before 
he would get his company, and his heart felt 
very heavy. It might be a long, long time yet 
before he saw Gladys again, and as to their mar- 
riage that was a long way off. 

Hie eyes fell on the second letter the post had 
brought him. He took it up carelessly, and 
looked at it. 

“Mason aad Cartwright ! Some cireular or a 
dun, perhaps; not that I owe much money 
I'm thankfui to think,” he muttered, “ let's se: 
what it is; 1 wish 1’d all the money some peovile 
spend in advertising and postage !” 

He opened the letter with a sigh, and began 
to read it carelessly ; then a sudden change came 
over his face. It filled with surprise, eagerness, 
and delight. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “ nothing but te unex 
pected ever does happen, as they say. Just now 
I was saying to myself that it would be years 
before 1 could marry Gladys and calling myself 
miserable beggar, and here I am the possessor of 
a fortune, a moment later, and able to marry her 
if she were here to-morrow. Why, Mrs. Moran! 
even would not say ‘no,’ now |-—two thousand 
a-year! I can’t believe ic. 
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Bub true enough it was. Jim Beaufort’s only 
relation, bis mother’s brother, an entire stranger 
to him, a rich South African merchant, had died, 
and left him the whole of his large fortune, 

I must go home at once, Thank goodness, 
J shall have no difficulty in. getsing leave. 
Thornton wanted to invalid me yesterday for a 
year, but I begged him not. I'll ask him to do 
itat once now, Oh! Gladys, Gladys, my darling, I 
shall soon be with you, bear up dear heart ! Be 
true to me and we shall be happy, our troubles 
are all over.” 

For a moment Jim Beaufort buried his face in 
bis hands, and big tears filled his eyes—the relief, 
the joy was intense, he could hardly believe in his 
good iortnne. 

A day or two later the leave he wished for was 
granted, and in a week Jim was on his way to 
England, 

Meanwhile Gladys had been trying conscien- 
ciously, to adapt herself to her n: + circumstances, 
and to treat her intended with affection and con- 
fidence. 

tobert Alliogham, however, was not long in 
discovering that though Gladys liked him, that 
though she respected and trusted him, yet her 
heart was not his, that there was something be- 
tween them, some barrier that was keeping them 
apart, and which he would have to surmount ere 
he could gain her love, 

Mra. Morant had told him of her daughter's 
early love affair, and treated it as a joke almost. 
Was it possible that it had affected her far more 
deeply than her mother believed} Was it pos 
sible that she-had not yet forgotten it } 

Robert Allinghara, as he noticed the sad, wist- 
ful look in Gladys's eyes, felt a deep pang of pity 
for her. , 

Weil, it should not be his fault if she were not 
happy~-if she could be made to furget he would 
make her, he would devote his whole life to her, 
do everything and anything, give up everything 
or anything for her sake, 

Perhaps io time she would love him; but at 
preseut she did not, and with rare tact Robert 
Allingham forbore to speak to her of love. 

Gradually his manner became more and more 
fatherly towards her, kinder if anything than 
before, but without the dart of loverlike solici- 
tude in it that had at first characterised it, and 
filled Gladys’s heart with uneasiness, 

Yet why could-she not love him? why did the 
idea of marrying him make her still shriak and 
tremble How kind and considerate and gentle 
he was—so thoughtful of her every want, s0 
quick to meet her wishes in every way. Surely 
ii she had searched the world over she could 
not have found a more true-hearted lovable 
man for her husband than Robert Allinghaw. 

Loyally Gladys tried to love him, to put 
all thoughts of Jim out of her mind—-to check 
her roving heart when it would recall the old 
days, aud her fancy when it would lead her to 
thick of where and how Jim was, and why he 
had forsaken her—to wonder if he had quite, 
guite forgotten the dear old days, which were 
not so very long ago either, when they used 
to wander, about in the sweet spring time at 
Matcham. It made her ashamed of herself some- 
times when she looked around and saw all that 
Mr. Allingham had done for her and her family— 
the lovely house, the carriages and horses he had 
put at their disposal, the luxuries that surrounded 
them, and Violet looking the picture of health 
once more, that she could not love him as she 
felt che ought, but Gladys possessed one of those 
natures to which change is impossible, With her 
vo love once was to love always, and though she 
‘ried hard to forget she could not, aud though 
sue felt that Robert Allingham was worthy of all 
esteem, she knew-that she had, and never would 
have, any-real love to give him, and the know- 
le ge made her miserable, and filled her with a 
Geep Benge of humiliation. Was she not deceiving 
this good man. who loved her! Was she not 
wrong in promising. to be his ? 

Yet in a way she had told him the truth, and 
he bad bade her be content, that he was satisfied, 
aod that in time all would be well, 


(Continued on page 596.) 


OSWALD CAMPION’S DILEMMA. | 


—!0i— 


Tax Rev. Oswald Campion sat deep in thought 
in a emall room in a Bloomsbury boarding-house. 
His thin and naturally thoughtful face wore a 


worried and hopeless lovk, aud his tall figure | 


seemed to stoop under some heavy burden. 

“ How will it all end?” he murmured. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven help me in this trouble.” 

Wearily he arose and crossed to the fire place. 
He strove to warm his numbed fingers over the 
small handful of embers in the grate, then, with 
a sigh, rested his arm on the mantel. Again he | 
sighed, and passed his long, thia hands over his | 
boow, A sodden terrible thought ovcurred to 
him. 

*God of mercy,” he cried, “add not that to 
my cup of bitterness |” 

He started violently ag the door was opened, 
and a gentleman entered quietly. 

Campion tried to speak, but his dry lips refused 
their office. Seeing his agitation, his visitor 
said calmly : 

“T congratulate you, Mr, Campion ; you have 
a son.” 

“ Aud my wife?” 

“Ts doing as well as can be expected ; but, as 
you know, she is far from strong, and requires 
every care,” 

“{ know,” said the young clergyman, sadly. 
“ May I go and see her ?” 

“ Certainly, but do not excite her,” 

Campion’s pale face flushed, but it was by ex- 
citement rather than joy, for the weight on his 
heart was too heavy to be easily uaised. With 
merely a slight bow to the medical man, he went 
up stairs. 

During the few minutes he was allowed to re- 
main in his wife’s room he strove desperately to 
hide his anxiety and encourage the girl-mother, 
who glanced at him wistfully as he locked at his 
new-born heir. 

“Cheer up, Edith, my darling,” he said, brightly, 
as he kissed her pale face; “you will soon be 
wel! again now, and theu we wil) get away from 
this busy city.” 

“Ah! Oswald,” she whispered, pressing his 








hand affectionately, “if we could du so! But I 
aim so troubled to know how we shall manage | 
now.” 

“You musn’t bother yourself, dearest. We | 
shall do splendidly. I have heard of a vacancy 
awaiting an aseistant pastor, and 1 have every 
hope that I shall obtain the position, Sv keep up 
your spirits.” 

* But meantime, dear, what are we to do ?” 

“Dot Why, do the best we can.” 

“But have you any money, Oswald! You 
know you told me yesterday you did not know 
what to do for current expenses.” 

“Yesterday! Oh! that was a long time ago. 
I have pleaty now. Robinaun has paid me that 
two pounds that has been owing so loag, so for 
the present we are all right,” he said, gayly. 

“But, Oswald——~” 





“There, darling; Doctor Thornton said you 
were not to be excited, so I must not let you talk 
any more.” 

He kissed her again, az an old woman, who was 
doing duty as nuree, entered, and thea guietly 
withdrew, 

He paused on the landing, and a look of blank 
despair settled on his features. 

“‘ Heaven forgive me for thuse lies |’ he thought 
“ But I could not let my poor girl lie there, weak 
and ill, and fret about money affairs. Ic ia bad 
enough to have to do so when you are well and 
strong, but for her now it would be terrible.” 

He re-entered his room and sat down at the 
table. Then he proceeded to turn out his pockets, | 
He found a solitary six-pence and a few pennies, | 
i eta his possessions and murmured, bit- 
terly : 

“ Something must be done at once. I will cast 
my ridiculous pride on one side, and will call on 
Mr, Pearson. I don’t suppose’ it is much after 
three, so I shall have time to catch him to-day.” 

Without hesitation he put on his hat-—which 
unfortunately gave too evident signs of its 








owner's impecunivsity—and left the Louse, 








Oswald Campion’s was a common case, The 
only son of a struggling lawyer, he had received 
a good school education, and had finally been 
sent to college. He obtained his degree with 
honours, and then had decided to blossom out as 
a young clergyman, Almost as soou as he had 
done so he obtained a position as assistant pastor 
in a rural town, at a ealary of one hundred 
pounds a year. : 

Here hv had met Hdith Burton, the orphan 
daughter of a struggling farmer, and their 
acquaintance had speedily ripened into love, 

Meanwhile Campion’s father died, leavivg only 
sufficient property to insure his widow a bare 
maintenance, : 

As time went on, the young man pressed his 
sweetheart to marry him at once, and painted 
such glowing pictures of their future, brightened 
by love, and eunobled by their religious work, 
that the girl at last consented. 

Their bright views early received a rude shock. 
Campion’s marriage much displeased his pastor, 
who fully understood that a “single” clergyman 
made a church attractive to the u..married ladies 
of the congregation. 

So one day, when Oswald had preached ® 
sermon embodying bold and striking views, the 
pastor seized the opportunity to. cast doubts on 
the young man's orthodexy, and to gently hint 
that he might find a more congenial sphere of 
work elsewhere. 

The young clergymen’s sersitive nature was 
wounded, and, without weighing the consequences, 
he promptly resigned his charge. a 

Then he went to London where he thought his 
sincerity would insure him success. — Alas ! he 
kuew nut that clergymen in large cities, if they 
hope to succeed, must be very diplomatic in their 
discoursee-—mwust preach to please, and not to 
reform 

Too proud to play the toady, he waa overlooked 
by the powerful. Too sincere and intellectual to 
preach commuuplace but “ taking” sermous, he 
could not impress the mastes, end, lacking 
assump'ion and coufidence, he was pushed aside 
by inferior but stronger men. : 

Thus it was that after six months struggle he 
felt that he had exhausted every resource, but 
found himself with a sick wife and a young infant 
to provide for oa a capital of tenpence and pros- 
pects nothing. : 

Wearily and with flagging footsteps, Campion 
took his way along the London streets. He looked 
longingly at the comibusee and trams, but he 
felt that bis small capital would not justify the 
expenditure of even a penny; 80 he plodded 
ouward, 

It was February, and snow 
30 that the streets were “slushy ;’ 
air affected even the well-clad. 

The poor clergyman in his threadbare clothes 
and without an overcoat, felt the keen weather 
intensely ; and his sensitive body suffered an 
amount of discomfort that coarser natures never 
experience, : 

Every step reminded him that his boots were 
worn down at the hee!s, and a suspicious” whish ” 
and feeling of dampness to his toes warned him 


was falling thickly, 
and the cold 


' that one of them was not even weather-provf, 


At last he paused in front of a large warehouse 
in Old-atreet 

He glanced up and saw the vame, “Pearson & 
Co, Paper Dealers,” and knew that he bad 
reached his destination, ; 

He paused, however, on the threshold, feeling 
that terrible sinking that occurs to uervous Wien 
when they find themselves iu a position repug 
nant to their feelings. 

At last he summoned up sufficient courage to 
enter the office. A dapper young clerk stared at 
him rudely, and then, with an easy air of in- 
solence, asked him what he required 

“T wish to see Mr. Pearson,” 

“Hum! I know he is very busy. 
state your business |” 

‘*Certainly not, to you, sir,” said the clergy 
man, in @ tone that caused the other evident 
surprise, 

The young clerk, however, crossed to an colder 
clerk, and made a whispered communication. The 
elder man glanced round, and iheu said in a tone 
loud enough to reach Campiva,— 


Can you 
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governor's always willing to see a parson.” 





Oh, you had better take up his name, The 

Che young man recrossed to the clergyman, and 
aking his card disappeared into an inner room, 
Presently he returned, saying, 

‘Step this way, please.” 

Campion followed his conductor, and was 
ushered into a comfortably-furnished office. He 
saw before him a stout, pompous-looking gentle 
nan seated at a desk, who glanced up as hia 
i uut hope died out of the clergy- | 
A he caught the look of complacency 
the florid countenance, 

Ir. Pearson pushed his papers on one side, and, 

ith a pious look, said,— 

“Take a seat, Mr. Campion ; I am always glad 
to see the ministers of the gospel, although I am 
usually busy just at “ 

T would not willingly disturb you ; I can call 
Forme otner time, 

By uo means, my friend. My motto has 
always been, God’s work before worldly affairs, 
nd I judge by your garb that you come in His 
name.” 

“[ trust so,” said the clergyman ; then plung- 
ing into his business, he continued,— 

“J saw your advertisement in yesterday’s | 
Times, askiog for clerical or lay workers, for your | 
Lodgivg House Mission, and I thought perhaps 








present, 


‘That we could utilize your services. Indeed, 


we can. There is work enough for all in the 
Lord’s vineyard. Have you an appointment in 
the city 


** Unfortunately, I have not at present.” 

“And, naturally, you do not wish to waste | 
time that is so precious and can never be re- | 
covered, We will gladly enroll you among our 
workers. The harvest ia great, but, alae! the | 
labourers are few,” said Mr. Pearson, turning his 
eyes upwards, 

Campion paused, then said, desperately, — 

“T fear you do not quite understand me, I 
am anxious, most anxious, to work, but I have a 
wife and child to consider. What I therefore 
reek is employment that will afford at least 
some slight pecuniary return, I thought you 
might——-” 

“What!” jnterrupted the other, opening his 
eyes wide in astonishment. ‘“ What doI hear? 
Do you come to tell me that you wish to enter 
our grand cause from mercenary motives }’’ 

“ Certainly not, str ; but, surely, the ‘labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’” 

Alas! that holy text is too often made an 
excuse for avariciousness,” said the other, raising 
his hand deprecatingly. “But let us not bandy 
words. If I give my services, without hope of 
pecuniary recompense, surely [ have a right to 
expect others to do the same.” 

“Truly, sir, but you are wealthy, you can 
afford it. If you had a wife and child wanting 
the bare necessaries of life, would you then be 
willing to do go ?” 

‘I see,” said Pearson, raising his eyebrows 
superciliously, “I quite misunderstood you. I 
did not think you were one of those unscrupulous 
individuals who don the garb of a clergyman as 
an excuse for begging.” 

Sir,” said Campion, indignantiy, “I am at | 
least entitled to my costume, I am fully ordained, 
and—-—” 

“Well, well,” said the other, “I have neither 
time nor inclination to listen to your private 
affairs.” Then he struck a bel), and gs his clerk 
ntered, said, -- 

‘ Johnson, show this person out.” 

Campion retired, feeling terribly humiliated ; 
as he opened the office door he heard the clerk, 
with a laugh, say to his colleague,— 

‘T thought he looked too seedy to be of much | 


account. 





wards his home. 


streets 


| avalyze, the clergyman walked homeward. 


Just then an elderly gentleman came out of 
the restaurant, and turned up the street in front 
of the clergyman. The young man followed 
aimlessly, and almost unconsciously kept his eyes 
fixed on the figure before him, Suddenly the 
stranger placed his hand in his- pocket and drew 
out his handkerchief, apparently to wipe the snow 
from his face. As he did so, Campion noticed 
something fall into the snow. He quickened his 
steps, uttering a feeble “Stop, sir!” but the 
wind carried away his voice. He halted and 
picked up the article, and shuddered violently 
when he found « pocket-book in his hand, that 
from its size seemed to be well filled. 

Visions of the importance of the treasure to 





him flashed through his mind, and for a moment 
he determined to retain it. Then the natural 
honesty of his pure nature asserted itself, and he 
looked round for the owner. The delay, how- 
ever, had been fatal ; he juet caught sight of the 
old gentleman stepping into an omnibus, and 
then the bus rolled off, leaving the young man too 
bewildered to follow it. 

With mingled feelings that he could not 
He 
forgot his weariness and his hunger; even the 
biting wind and cold driving sleet affected him 
not, for he was at war with himeclf. A terrible 
temptation was before him. On the one side was 
his upright nature, and on the other his love for 
his helpless wife and child. Unconsciously he 
passed onwards until he reached his home. 

in his own room once more, Oswald took out 
the pocketbook and examined ita exterior care- 
fully. Then he opened it and drew forth twenty 
pounds in notes and a few small silver coins. 

He surveyed the treasure with startled eyes 
and murmured,— 

“Tt is a fortune ; such a sum would tide us 
over our present difficulties, and with Edith 
strong again, I could once more try for work.” 

Then he threw the money on the table, cry- 
ing, 

“T will not be tempted; I will not imperil 
my soul ; I wiil return it!” 

He half turned as if to carry his purpose into 
instaut execution, but suddenly remembered he 
had no means of tracing the owner. As the 
thought occurred to him, he once more examined 
the pocket-book, but despite himself, he could 
not help feeling relieved when he found neither 
name nor address. 

Stay ! In his hurry he has overlooked the 
ticket pocket. What is in it? A card! He 
draws it out, and in astonishment reads, “ Mr. 
George Morley, 25, Belmont-square. 

“What!” he cried, “This is indeed mira- 
culous, My father’s friend, the man who owed 
so much to him. 
io all this! 
for my father’s sake, Ah! but will he? Did I 
not write to him some months ago? Did I not 
open my soul to him, and yet he has not’ even 
deigned to reply to me. Alas! my last hope is 
dead. Doubtless he will take his money, and let 
me and my darlings starve. Yet no, by Heaven! 
it shall not be. For myself I care nothing, but 
they shall not suffer. Let the sin and its conse- 
quences be mine, and mine alone. I wili keep 
what Heaven has given into my hand.” 

He paced the room excitedly, still dragged 
first this way, then that by conflicting emotions, 
till he was roused by the entrance of his land 
lady. 

She paused as she npticed the strange, stern 
look on the clergyman’s face. Then, standing 
by the open door she said,— 

‘* I'm very sorry to trouble you, Mr. Campion; 
I’m sure it grieves me sorely to think of your 
good lady ill upstairs, but I am in great straits 
wyself, aud if I don't get some money I’m sure 


: ; | I don’t know what wil! become of us.” 
Uctierly dejected, Campion walked back to- 


The young man looked at the woman gravely 


It was five o'clock, and the | as he answered,— 
were, comparatively speaking, quiet.- The | 


“You have been more than kind to us, Mra, 


snow was still falling, and a ferce wind drove it | Martin; you have helped us when you were ill 


to the faces of the pedestrians 
thing since breakfast, and paused as he came 
toarestauranct, The odour of food in process of 
cooking was very tempting to the hungry man, 
but he moved on, determined not to lessen his 
emall store, 





He had tasted | able to do so, and, believe me, Iam not ungrate- 


ful. Is your present need so very great?” 
“Tndeed it is, sir. You know I'm s widow 
with no one to help me, and now the grocer says 
he won't leave any more provisions without the 
money ; and the landlord has just called for the 








| 


Surely the hand of Heaven is | 
I will go tohim. He will help me, | 


rent, and declares he'll have me ejected to- 
morrow.” 

“Will five pounds be sufficient 
wants?” said Campion, quietly. 

‘““Oh, yes, indeed, sir—more than enough,” 
anawered the woman, her face brightening. 

‘Heaven be mercifal to me and pardon my 
sin!” said the clergyman to himself; ‘‘ I cannot 
let this woman and her little ones suffer on my 
account ; the temptation is too great.” Then, 
aloud: “ Take your money, Mrs. Martin ; there 
is plenty on the table.” 

As his landlady stepped forward, he turned to 
the window so that she could not see his face, 
for he feared that his emotion would betray itself. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Martin, as 
she picked up a five pound note, “I'm truly 
glad to see you with so much, as much for yours 
and your dear wife's sake as for my own.” Then 
as he did not speak, she withdrew quietly. 

Campion turned from the window, trembling 
violently. 

“Thus,” he cried, “are my fetters forged. 
Now there is no escape!” Then he added, 
bitterly, “I am fit to be neither saint nor 
sinner. Aa I have fallen, at least let me face my 
crime like a man. I have lost my soul, I will 
take its price as. my reward, aud behave like a 
man, not like a weak-minded boy.” 

He gathered up the rest of the money, and 
without waiting to give himself time for further 
reflection rau upstairs to his wife's room. 

The young mother was awake, and received 
him with a look cf love. She noticed at once 
his excited face, and gently drawing him toward 
her, said,— 

** Have you had good fortune, dear?” 

*Yes,”” he replied, cheerfully. ‘‘ indeed [ 
have ; see here!” and he showed her the notes 

The young woman's face flushed with pleasure. 
Not for a moment did any possible suspicion of 
his honesty enter her mind. She trusted him to 


for your 


| the fullest extent, and was too weak to question 


how he had become possessed of so much. 

She kiss¢d his face as he bent over her, and 
murmured ,—— 

‘*T am so thankful, Oswald. Now I can go to 
sleep comfortably ; to-morrow you shall tell me 
all about your wonderful good luck.” 

Someone tapped gently at the door. The 
nurse came over to him, and whispered; — 

“ You are wanted, sir.” 

He arose quietly, and, with one fond glance at 
his sleeping wife, descended the stairs. Then he 
underwent a sudden revulsion of feeling. He 
pictured to himeelf that the police were waiting 
for him to charge him with theft, Before his 
mind rose a vision of his denunciation by the 
owner of the lost pocket-book, and in a atate of 
nervous agitation he laid his hand on the handle 
of the sitting-room. door. 

As the clergyman.paused irresolutely at the 
door, Mrs. Martin handed him a card ; but his 
head swam so much that, in the dull light, he in 
vain tried to read it, Mastering his emotion, he 
flung open the door, and, with the card still in 
his hand, entered the room. 

He stopped and almost staggered back, as he 
saw a short, stout gentleman standiog with his 
back to the fire. Instinctively he recognized the 
owner of the pocket-book, and an intense horror 
took possession of him. 

His crime had found him out full soon, and, 
with the desperation of despair, he advanced like 
a culprit to his doom. But as the mists cleared 
from his eyes he saw that his visitor's face did 
not bear the look of an avenging Nemesis. His 
mouth was parted with a genial smile, and the 
soft eyes shone with good humour, 

The stranger sprang forward as he saw the 
clergyman, and grasping the young man's hands 
in his, said, in a voice quavering with excite 
ment, — 
| ‘My young friend, I am delighted to. find you 
| at last, Believe me, this is a happy meeting tc 
me.” - 

Dumbfounded at his unexpected receptiov, 
Campion waa eilent for a moment; then he 
exclaimed, in a stiff manner, the better to con 
ceal his agitation : 





| Sir, lam at a disadvantage, I have not the 
pleasure of your acquaintance.” 
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“ What!” said the other, in surprise. ‘ You 
have my card in your hand. Do you not recog- 
nize the name# 1 am George Morley, your 
father’s friend!” 

“True, true,” murmured the clergyman, 
absently ; “ but what has that to do with me!” 

'* Surely you are not well. What has it to do 
with you? 1 intend it shall have a great deal to 
do with you. Besides, did you not write and 
confide in me?” 

“Yes, but that was long ago. You did not 
answer my letter.” 

‘Now look here, young man! don’t be too 
veady to take umbrage. Your letter only reached 
me two days sgo, when I returned from Ger- 
many. You gave me your address at Bedford, 
and a nice hunt I’ve had to find you. I went 
down there at once, but your Jate pastor couldn't 
tell me your present place of residence. I've 
been looking for you ever since, and had almost 
given up in despair, when, not an hour ago, I 
luckily thought of Pearson; he knows ail the 
parsons, apd, by a curious coincidence, he said 
you had only just left him; in fact, your card 
was still on his desk ; so 1 came on at once.” 

“Did Mr, Pearson tell you why I had called 
on him, and how he received me?” 

"T don’t remember that he eaid anything 
special ; but he mentioned you were looking for 
work, though I don’t know whether that’s quite 
a correct word to use with respect toa clergy- 
man’s duties,” 

“And why have you sought me out now!” 
asked Campion, huskily, his intense feeling 
making him brusque and almost discourteous. 

‘Oh, look here, Campion,” eaid Morley, rising, 

your whys and wherefores are getting too much 
forme, Don’t you know your father helped me 
very materially in my early days, and now I 
want to do something to repay the debt.” 

“And how can you tell that his son deserves 
your assistance }”’ Then springing to his feet he 
cried: “I cannot, dare not tell you why, but you 
shall not help me; 1 am unworthy of it!” 

Then he sank down on a chair and buried his 
face in his hands and groaned in anguish. “If I 
had but waited!” he thought. “Had I but 
resisted temptation for one short hour, all would 
have been well, and J should have been an honest 
mao. Now, I can never hold up my head 
again.” 

Morley stood looking at the young man fora 
moment ia silence, then he gently approached 
him, and laying his hand on his shoulder, said, 
kindly : 

‘Campion, for your father’s sake you must 
let me help you. Whatever wrong you have 
done, or think you have done, need not affect the 
juestion, You are over-wrought, and doubtless 
exaggerate aiatters. But, be that as it raay, 
whether your fault is real or imaginary, it is not 
against me,” 

Campion once more sprang from his chair, aud, 
facing his visitor, cried out, as though the words 
were wrung from him by torture : 

“You! Yes, it is against you and God, that I 
a mr es Did you not lose your pocket-book 
to-day 3” 

“ Yes, I did ; but how do you know that }” 

“Tsaw you drop it. I picked it up. I, that 
you have imagined honest and upright, have 
stolen your money and paid my debts with it.” 

“ But you did not know to whom it belonged ?” 

yee: Your card was in the pocket-book.” 

b ? 

‘I see,” aid the clergyman, almost with 
relief, “ now you appreciate the true character of 
the man you offer to assist. Go, callin the police, 
and give me up to justice.” 

Morley’s face became overcast, and a look of 
deep sorrow settled upon it. He sat in silence 
for a few moments, that seemed an age to the man 
cowering before him, Then he said in an autho- 
ritative yet kind voice : 

__ Campion, Iam an old man and your father's 
‘riend, I beseeeb of you to look on me as stand- 
ing in his place, ‘and tell me all about this sad 
affair, Do not seek either to condemn or excuse 
yourself, but tell me the tale simply, and as 
straightforwardly as though you were speaking of 
another,” 

Thus abjured, the young man described in 








detail the doings of the day, in a voice ofteu 
broken by his agitation, He did not seek to pal- 
liate his offence, but his narrative showed how 
circumstances had combined to urge him into dis- 
honesty. 

The elder man listened to him attentively, but 
in silence, then, as he concluded, he tovk his hands 
in his, and said : 

“ My poor friend, your tale has greatly moved 
me, Believe me, the money is of no importance 
to me, but I dare not ask you to look lightly on 
your sin, You used the hard term theft for 
your act, but I do not think itis that. Iam not 
a lawyer, bunt I imagine the law has a milder 

rm for such offences. However that may be, 
now, more than ever, I claim my right to help 
you. if you accept my assistance, a useful 
career ie before you, aud your error will serve as 
an incentive to future work, Then I ask you to 
think of your young wife and helpless child ; 
surely they appeal strongly to you to take the 
help I offer you.” 

“You heap coals of fre on my head,” mur- 
mured the young man in broken accents, 

The two men sat talking far into the evening, 
and when Morley rose to leave he had gained his 
point. The young clergyman had learned the 
lesson that oftentimes appears so hard to believe, 
that if Heaven is willing to forgive, it is meet 
that man should not condemn himself too 
severely, and should accept human forgiveness if 
fully and freely offered. 

* * * * * 

The Rev. Oswald Campion is now a well-knowa 

preacher, He holds the pastorate of a church in 


| @ county town and his preaching has drawn a 


large congregation around him. It is not his elo- 
quence or rhetorical display that affects his 
hearers, for he speaks in simple language, as an 
erring man to fellow-men liable to fall into 
temptation, and the sincerity of his words none 
can dispute. His early error has impressed his 
soul, and he neveg tires of preaching the 
doctrines of mercy and forgiveness. 








POOR LITTLE LINNET. 


—i0:—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


STANDING there upon the bearskin mat in the 
library doorway, and framed, so to say, in the 
oaken woodwork of it, Derrick Bourdillon, dark 
and satanic-looking, reminded Linuet forcibly of 
a certain picture of a Sicilian bandit which ehe 
had once looked at with dislike and terror in the 
days when she was a little child, 

The Earl took off his wet slouched cloth hat 
and flung it over his shoulder into the hall; the 
dripping overcoat followed, which he wrenched 
from his back unassisted. 

He next favoured Linnet with a straight stare 
and a sullen bow, before advancing further into 
the apartment where she stood. 

The light now fell fully upon the dark worn 
face of the man—so worn and sunken it seemed 
where the cheeks were not hidden by the crisp 
swart beard—and the young girl as it were in- 
voluntarily fixed her gaze upon that countenance, 
and for several moments, in the firat shock of her 
amazement, kept it there unflinchingly. 


For she had listened to so much concerning | 


him beforehand ; and now at last he was actually 
before her in the flesh ! 

Over his haggard white forehead the soft black 
hair had fallen dankly, all damped by the rain 
and roughened by the wind. 

A restless, reckless, wild sort of gleam burned in 


heavy travelling-coat, his fine figure then had 
looked markedly square and stalwart; but, 
divested of that garment in question, the gir! 
saw now thad it was far otherwise. 

There was atili of course the powerfu! frame, 
the outline of admirable Herculean proportions ; 
but about the Earl’s broad cheat and shoulders 
in particular it was not difficult to discern that 
the clothes fitted ill, because of the substance 
which had fallen away beneath them. 

In height he was some inches taller than 
Gordon Noble, the loyal friend to whom he owed 
so much; and though their yeare in number 
were probably much the same, Derrick Bourdillon, 
so to say, mauet have lived twice as long as the 
other, judgiug from the satiety, unrest, and utter 
weariness of all earthly things and experiences 
which were written there in the furrows of his 
brow, 

Linnet quivered in every limb as the Earl 
approached her; and perhaps her real uncon- 
querable dread of Derrick Bourdilion dated from 
that self-same moment, 

“ Pray who are you, may I ask?” he said at 
last brusquely. “I cannot remember ever before 
having had the honour of seeing you here at the 
Abbey-—-have [}” 

Somehow Linnet could not answer him; and 
confused, bewildered, and trembling still, she 
sank weakly down on the chair lately occupied by 
good Mrs, Kidd, 
| That worthy soul, compassiouating the young 
| gitl’e distress, now ventured timidly in from out 
of the hall shadows, where she had been hovering, 
uncertain how to proceed, until she should re- 
ceive her iustructions from ler brusquely-spoken 
master. 

“Oh, your lordehip, I ought to tell you,” 
began Mrs, Kidd respectfally, ‘this yourg lady, 
your lordship, is Mies Lethbridge, the Countess’s 





“Thank you, Kidd,” he iaterposed, turning and 
frowning 80 abruptly upon the well-meaning 
dame that she retreated rather hastily from his 
vicinity. ‘‘ You will be good enough te see that 
my old rooms are properly attended to imme- 
diately. My baggage will be here shortly, I have 
no doubt. You may go.” 

Aad Mra. Kidd went ; and glad she seemed of 
her dismissal. As for Linnet, left alone with the 
terrible stranger, she felt sorely inclined to screant 
and-call back Mrs, Kidd, and beseech her not to 
leave her thus with the Countess’s reprobate son. 

As the library door closed and shut them iu 
together, Derrick Bourdilion seated himself oppo 
i site to Linnet, and kicked sayagely at a glowing 

log which protruded slightly from the andirons 
| over the hearthstone, 
| The moisture from his boot hissed as it dropped 
amongst the embers ; and then looking up quickly 
at the moment, he caught Linnet furtively watch- 
ing his movements, 

“And you, then, I take it, are the Mies Leth- 
bridge whom at some time or another J faney 
now I must have heard of ?” he remarked indif 
ferently. ‘' May I ivquire whether you are living 
here, Miss Lethbridge—here at the Abbey with 
my mother?” 

And again he struck the log with his heel, and 
sent the sparks in thousands eddyivg up the 
gullet of the chimney. 

“Yes,” she stammered shyly, yet resenting 
inwardly his general tone and air towards her. 
| I live here with Lady Bourdiilon now, who is 
generous enough to give mea home. I am quite 
alone in the world, and have no shelter in it eave 
for Dreadmere Abbey. I came here only two 
days ago in fact, and feel a total stranger every- 
where at present, not yet having had time to get 
used to things. Yes,” she went on precipitately 
in her nervousness, and scarcely knowing what 





his sombre eyes, which were, oh, so like the poor | she said, “ I am Miss Lethbridge, generally called 


Countess’s, thought Linnet half unconsciously. 
They must have been eyes beautiful enough once 
upon a time ; but they were blood-shot and too 
deeply-set now beneath their straight, strong 
brows. 

A haughty, bold, dissolute face it was, decided 
Linnet, with the beauty of the clear-cut features 
marred sorely by the traces of fiendish passions 
let loose and unrestrained, 


Linnet, and the Counteés is my godmother. And 
now,” she concluded, rising hastily from her chair, 
and harbouring dim notions of fleeing straightway 
to the seclusion and safety of Mrs, Kidd's quarters, 
feeling, ao little at ease in the presence of Derrick 
Bourdillon, ‘and now, if you pleasc, I will say 
good-night. I——” 

“What?” he exclaimed suddenly, 

“T am ‘thinking of—of—of going to bed,” 





Wrapped as she had seen him first in the 


stammered cut Linnet, 
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‘ What,” he said ag»iv coolly —" at nine o’clock! 
Truly you keep geod hours, Mfea Lethbridge ! 
However, iu honour of my arrival, will not you | was now shaken—weakened considerably, 
sit up just a little later this evening? Don't | She began to reflect ina more charitable spirit 
desert me, I pray. Please go back to your | —with more justice. 
seat.” Derrick Bourdillon, then, at least loved his 

His tone was undisgnisedly a aeefting, quizzing | mother ; and—Heaven forgive her !—Linnet had 
one, and yet Linnet somehow found not the | believed differently. 
strength of will to resist and disobey him. Yes, whatever his crimes, whatever his sins 

So angry with herself, and angrier etill with | against her might be, he evidently loved his 
him, she meekly returned to her chair and sat | mother after his own fashion. 
down gain “She would not have gone to Windywaste of 
“T think, Lord Bourdillon,” she said, almost | course,” said Linnet gravely, curious in no slight 
impatiently, ‘fit would be wise of you if you | degree to learu how he might accept the observa- 
were to change at once those clothes you have on, | tion, “had she known that you were coming to 
See how they are steaming! I am sure it is | the Abbey this evening.” 
treadfully wrong of you to sit there sud dry them “3ol And why, pray, did you not accompany 
in that fashion,” my mother, Miss Lethbridge?” he retorted, 
Yeu are exceedingly kind and thoughtful, ; evasively, with a quiet, though perceptible sneer, 
Misa Lethbridge, But { do not particularly care “You were not included in the invitation, I 
about changing until my luggage bas come up | presume.” 
from the station. Believe me, it is not of the “Indeed I waa,” flashed out the porr child, | 
lightest consequence. However, if I may,” with | wrathfully, “ only—only you rust know— Oh, 
salf-mocking bow towards Linnet, “I'll ring | Lord Bourdillon. Gracious goodness me! ” 
for a brandy-and soda.” And in overwhelming confusion and dismay, 
“A big one,” said Lord Bourdillon gruffly to | Linnet clapped her little brown hands to either 
the quaking Phebe, when she appeared in answer | side of her bead, . 
t Tn the novelty and amaze of the past; half hour 


The conviction which for the past day or so 
had been forcing itself strongly upon her mind, 











to the vigorous summons. 

And Phoebe was prompt to vanish on her|she had forgotten entirely her unlovely 
errand and perform the bidding of the master of | counterance—the swollen cheek, the flannel 
the house, | bandage, the shabby old black flowered silk shawl, 

‘But surely,’ exclaimed Linnet in dismay, | in short the hideous out ensemble which she must 
“you never walked all the way from. Agglestone | all along have presented, to his secret amusement 
ea and diversion doubt leas, 

And, in her shame and bitter vexation of the 
moment, observing him in the very act of striving 
to maintain a due gravity of expression, she 





4 


the rain ? 
Yea, why not ? 


station in 
Owivg to the vile weather, 
flym:n, Limegine, did not consider it worth 
their while to meet the trains to-night. <A well- 


+} 


diepored official, however, volunteered to procure | absolutely forgot her fear of him likewise 
me a vehicle of some sort, but [ was impatient to “You have guessed-——you have known from the 
veh on. I chose to watk rather than wait an 


very beginning the simple obvious reason of my 
being here at home at the Abbey all alone, and 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

indefinite time perhaps in that beastly hole of a H 
not with the Countess at Windywaste,” Linnet | 
| 


station—I beg your pardon of course. And, 
besides, the walk i« nothing; though the roads 
were anything but delightful, I assure you,” 
“ What could you expect them to be ona night 
tike this?” euggested Linnet quietly. 
“Why in the world does not he inquire for the | 
Jountess *”’ she thought troubledly then. \ alieve me,” 
How amazed wouid Lady Bourdijlon be to find | But Linnet would not hear, 
im at the Abbey on her return. How her} ‘In kindness and manly courtesy to me,” she 
yearning heart would rejoice and overflow at the | stepped him half tearfully, “you should have 


went on in hot reproach, “Why could not you 
be generous erough, Lord Bourdition, to remind 
me of tay ridiculous plight, which you must have 
clearly seen that I myself had forgotten,” she 


cried unreasonably, 
te B 


* In kindness to me—— 
he tried to put in. 
3 


1 . 


aight of this idolized son, whom at that very | reminded me at once, I understand now, of | 
moment, doubtless, she was thinking of, and | course, why a little time back you would not let 
weeping over secretly, as one in hiding from dis- | me go. You have been sitting there opposite to 


grace and his fellow men. 


me all this long while quietly making fun of me. 
Ah. was 


t indeed to put himeelf in hiding that | You would not let me go when [ wished to, 
at night to Dreadmere Abbey ? ; heeause just then you had not sufficiently enjoyed | 

ord Bourdillon,” said little Linnet, speaking | the joke, Ofcourse that was it—I see it all now,” 

very fast and nervously in the displeasure she felt | concluded Linnet, and this time she sprang to 

at his apparent want of heart and feeling, “‘ why | her feet both determinedly and indignantly. 

do not you inquire after your mother ?” | “On, my honour—vo!" Derrick Bourdillon 
His hoggard, bearded profile, those dark weary | told her, seriously and erapharically. ‘ You are 

j f his, were turned thoughtfully on the fire. 


he liad fied 





ey mistaken, Miss Lethbridge, believe me, and 
For a whole minute or more he made no reply | wrong me grievously, And as to reminding 
to Lincet’s challenge ; but with his legs crossed, | any lady that she is unfortunately an object 
and his chin and folded arms resting on his breast, | for compassion, a victim to circumstances over 
he emiled presently, | which she has ro control ‘3 
And then it was that Linret thought involun-| “Oh, please say ro more; ib doeen’t so 
tarily of thoee impressive lines of Byron’s in | much really matter, after all, I stppose,” she 


speaking of his Corsair,— | interrupted him, resignedly, 
} Lord Bourdillon.” 


And she held out ber hand to him, longing 


“Good night, 


Inughing devil in bis sneer 
Phat raised emotions both ot rage and fear ; 
And where his fr f r 


> WAS A 
r 





' 
rwn of hatred daraly te'l, to he gone from his presence. 
Hope, withering, fled, and mercy sighed farewell.’ | He, too, then rose, and stood there with his 
| back to the fire, . 
So, thinking, Linnet spoke up bravely once | Linnet was restless, and sorely ill at ease, 
more, -— | She hated the idea of those dark, deep eyes 
“You do not answer me,', she cried, with a | gazing down upon the crown of her head, 
touch of impatience again, ' where figured conspicuously a. big homely 
[he smile on his face grew less cynical—-less | safety-pin of Mrs. Kidd's, which kept the flannel 
bard. His fearures seemed to soften indeed, and | bandage together. 


that smile became infinitely sad, | She hated the idea of his lips, all hidden in 
‘If Edo not inquire for her, Mies Lethbridge,” | the crisp black heard, sneering down upon her, 

he said with singular gentleness, his eyes still | perhaps, the fiendish eneer which she felt that 

fixed on the fire, “it is because I can give a | they could assume at will, 

tolerably acenrate guess na to where she is at the He seemed in no hurry to take within his own 

present moment, She is with the Nobles at | the little proffered brown hand; and as for 

Windywaste, The instant I miased her dear face | Linnet herself, she wholly Incked just then the 


Am [ not right ?"” “JT am really going now, Lord Rourdillon,” 


‘*T presume,” he remarked, with odious, 
quizzical slowness of speech, disregarding utterly 
her parting werds-—and Linvet could not tell 
whether he was smiling or not—“I presume 
that my mother deputed you hostess, Miss 
Lethbridge, in her unavoidable absence from 
the Abbey? Granted that an, allow me to 
congratulate you upon the really admirable 
aud most hospitable manner in which you 
discharge the duties of the post.”’ 

“You are talking nonsense, Lord Bourdiilon,” 
cried Linneb warmly, nettled at the implied 
rebuke, whether it was meant in jest or otber- 
wise, “You are in your own house—~—you are 
master here. Whatam I?” 

He laugbed out then; and Tianet held up 
her smal! head, not without dignity, she hoped, 

“You could order your brandy-artl-seda just 
now,” said she, “and, therefore, had you so 
willed, you might have ordered anything else 
you required. Lady Bourdillon expected no 
guests, consequently no responsibility whatever, 
as hostess, devolves upon me in her atsence.” 

He laughed again. as if much amused at her 
spirit ; but this time Linnet took no notice, 

She had already reached the door, when it. was 
opened suddenly fram without ; and, to Linnet’s 
inexpressible relief, Lady Bourdillon entered, and 
she-—Linnet-—was free to escape. 

The Countess had kept her promise, and had 
returned early to the Abbey. 

Shut up there together, in the dim old library 
with a tempestuous wild night outside, they bad 
failed to catch the sound of the wheels of the 
returving chariot out in the front upon the wet 
mowed gravel, 

It was evident that the Countess had been 
apprised of her son’s arrival. 

Her whole demeanour, with its suppressed 
excitement, the deep, passionate love shining 
forth in her eyes through the glad heavy teers 
which dimmed them, told plainly that she was 
yearning to fold him on her breast, The cnly 
gon of his mother, and she a widow! She a 
widow, and he a prodigal! Saddest of all sad 
words | 

Linnet would not see the meeting between the 
two, 

As the Countess entered hurriedly, the girl 
slipped noiselessly out, shutting the door upon 
them, and thus le@ying them alone together. 

It was the better way. 

Hastening down the chief corridor on her way 
to bed, Linnet passed the rooms of Derrick 
Bourdillon, 

His luggage had come, and the footman was 
just carrying a portmanteau into the dressing- 
room. 

Outside the door a heavy-looking travelling 
bag was lying, with a written label fastened to 
the straps. 

Linnet stooped curiously and perused the 
inscription; and then she knew that Derrick, 
E:rl Bourdillon, had indesd arrived at Dread- 
mere Abhey as one seeking hiding and sanctiiary 
—aa one going in fear of his country’s laws. 

The railway Jabel ran thus :— 


Mr. Duncan Brown, 
Passenger to Agglestone. 


So he had travelled under a false name. 

And now, no matter what his debts and mis- 
deeds, he was safe in his own home for the 
present, 

Linnet learned from Mrs. Kidd afterwards that 
this was by no means the first occavion that Lord 
Bourdillon had resorted to a plan of the kind— 
by no means the first time that the railway 
officials at Agglestone station had forwarded to 
the Abbey luggage belonging to the master of the 
house, yet bearing an alien name. 

Livnet pitied the Countess, her poor god 
mother, from the bottom of her warm young 
heart. 

In her bed that night Linnet thought it all 
over for a long while before she could close her 
eyes, smiling feebly to herself at the disquieting 
recollection of their rather singular introduction 
to each other. 

Aad she trembled, too, for all the pain and 





nodded, and drew a long breath-—a 


Linnet she said quietly, turning from him as she 
reli f, 


ou the threshold, | knew that she must be there. | courage to raise her eyes to his face, 
breath a'most of thankfulness and i spoke, “Orce more, good-night.” 


distress which the future might hold in store for 
her dear friend Lady Bourdillon. 
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Sleep she could not, tossing and rolling from 
side to side; and when at length Linnet did 
succeed in falling into a doze, it was only to 
dream disturbing dreame — horrid, veryous, 
senseless dreams—whereof the theme and subject 
was always Lord Bourdillon, 

Once, she thought, in the garb and cowl of a 
monk he was lying cold and dead, stretched at 
full length in. the desolate chapel-ruins, with the 
pallid moonlight on bis upturned face and on his 
black, dew-damped hair. me 

The hateful eneer and diehelief in all human 
good were even in death discernible there on it 
too; though the attitude of his form was one 
of perfect peace, and the dark-lashed eyes were 
firmly closed, 

Woilst the old bell in the belfry-room, cordless 
and ghostly, amid the moon-splashed ivy high 
above his hedd, proclaimed his death to the world 
he had left, wayworn and weary of it all ! 

With the welcome morning light, however, 
Linnet had a good deal to think about; and, for 
better still, no faceache to trouble her, 





CHAPTER IX. 


LINNET eaw scarcely anything of Derrick Bour- 
ditlen for some few days after his arrival at the 
Abbey ; for he was shut up much in the society 
of his friend Gordon Noble, his stately, silver- 
haired mother, and a lawyer from London— sot 
the family solicitor, Mr. Quale ; he lived near in 
Agglestone. 

No, this man, who called himself a lawyer, and 
who evidently cine to the Abbey on Derrick 
Rourdilion’s business, was 


dingy black attire, and obsequious manners. 

Linnet had never spoken to him; but they 
used to meet out-of-doors occasionally, 

He had lodgings, she believed, somewhere or 
other in Agglestone, and he used to trudge over 
with his papers and black bag every day to 
Dreadmere Abbey, and frequently Mr. Quale 
himself had accoropanied this dingy person from 
London. 

Seeing very little either of the Countess, too, at 
that time, Linnet doubtless would have found 
things very dull and lonely, bad it not been for 
irene Nable, who, if not cheering the young girl's 
eolitude at the quiet old Abbey across the park, 
would insist upon Linnet’s lightening the burthen 
of her own loneliness over at Windy waste, where, 
all by herself now, she missed Gordon so sadly— 
the twin-brother whose companionship was every- 
thing to Irene, 

A week paseed away slowly; and at length 
there came a day when (Gordon Noble and the 
dingy Jewish man went away from the Abbey 
together—hack to London, Irene said — but 
Derrick Bourdillon remained at home with the 
Countess, 

On the following day Gordon returned alone ; 
aod with his return affairs at the Abbey seemed 
to brighten greatly, Linnet noticed ; a less 
troubled atmosphere appeared to surround them, 
and everyene seemed to breathe more freely 
now that the man in dingy black had gone 
away, 

Certainly the Counteas’s clear white face louked 
far less stera and sorrowful; and in the dark 


bearded countenance of the Earl; so worn and* 


haggard beyond its years, Linnet thought that 
she could detect something—perhaps it was 
relief—that assuredly was not there on that 
memorable evening when he had atolen home to 
pe ya of hig birth like a thief under cover of 
night, 

The feverish, reckless light in the deep, dark 
eyes was gradually fading out; the tranquillity 
born of mental ease sbone quietly in them 
instead—a visible sense as it were of freedom 
and rest, 

_ “*But how long will it last?” Linneb asked 
herself fearfully. 

_ And she knew’ that she was not the only one 
in whose mind that self-same question was ever 
uppermost, 

_How long would he be able to content himself 
with the aweet home monotony of the Abbey, all 
apart from the life which-he had for years been 





a lean Jew-like | 
individual, with not over-clean nails and linen, | 





| 


| from’ it. 





i 


accustomed to lead, and the wild, dissipated 
companions from whom, it would seem, he had 
80 lately broken ¢ 

Perhaps they would track him to the sanctuary 
and haven he had found by his own hearth and 
with the mother who worshipped him, and by the 
force of dangerous flattery, by the aid perchance 
of intolerable ridievle, seduce him back to the 
old bad life and the pursuits he had been com- 
pelled to flee ? 

Or would he drift away once more to it all, of 
his own unfettered will, weeryiog of the un- 
eventful sameness of the quiet home.as he had 
wearied of it often before | 

“ He has promised me oh, so faithfully, oh, so 
earnestly, that he will amend and lead a better 
life,” the Countess whispered to Linuet with 
happy tears in her eyes, on the day after Gordon 
Noble’s return from town, when she and her 
young god-daughter chanced to be alone together; 
“and with all my heart and soul I pray that he 
may keep his word! His debts now have all 
been settled to the uttermost farthing ; and 


Gordon explains that, for the future, he—Derrick‘ 


—will necessarily be much the poorer for the 
sacrifice ; but that of course cannot be he! ped. 

** And even that might be altered and bettered 
considerably in a few years’ time, tf Derrick wil! 
only keep his promise and stay with me and care 
for me always here, 

“Ob, Linnet, I think he will! 
truly in earnest about it this time. He has had 
lately auch a bitter, bitter lesion. And besides,” 
said the Countess nervously, “bis health, he 
himself confesses, is not what it used to be—far 
Yes, he says that he will reform, 
Linnet, and-—and eo I mean to trust him again,’’ 

Trust him again | 

Had she not trusted in him blindly times 
without number, and had not he hitherto ever 
repaid that faithful trust with the most careless 
and selfish treachery ! 

Nevertheless the. Countess was prepared to 
believe in him once more, oblivious alike of all 
past experience and the wayward disposition of 
the sinner, 

Had not his heartless conduct and blackened 
reputation rendered him odious in the eyes of all 
who knew him—alienated, as he was, from his 
neighbours and equals, and by his inferiors 


He seems so 


‘shunved and feared ? 


Had not dark whispers, perhaps not dark 
enough, and perhaps on the other hand exag. 
gerated—who shall say which !——concerning hia 
evil career, and the wild lawless spirits whe 
shared in it, from time to time found their way 
down to the neighbourhond of Dreadmere, ever 
since his college days and his-father’a death ? 

Was not his character a)! too ill established, 
and irrevocable judgment passed on bim long 
ago ? 

Pane often in the awful stillness of the slowly- 
dragging night, very humbly, and with all her 
soul in her uplifted voice, as though forsooth the 
sin were her own, had not the Countess prayed 
aloud for her son’s redemption, growing tired and 
sick with useless waiting, as it would seem, for 
the answer which never came to those passionate 
supplications —prayers so full of quiet agony and 
dreadful sorrow that all else save the erring one 
was unremembered in her great humiliation and 
intercession with Heaven ! 

And yet, truly mother-like, in her strong, 
great love for him, she was about to trust him 
again ! 

For now the time was come at Jast when she 
believed that her weary pleadings were in truth 
rewarded, 

Derrick Bourdillon had seen in the end the 
grievous error of his ways ; and after long years 
of pain and patience all would be well, 

What Gordon Noble himself thought of the 
Earl's swift reformation, or rather present good 
intentions, Linnet could not tell ; but in frene’s 
beautiful, sorrowful eyes she discerned as it were 
the refleczion of her own doubts and Years, ‘and 
well understood, though nothing on the point 
was ever said between them, that [rene was as 
mistrustful and uvconvinced as she-~Linnet— 
was herself, 

It was curious to observe how careful was 
Irene always to avoid all mention of his name— 





how little interested she appeared in anything 
relative to the doings at Dreadmere Abbey, 
during the time that those long monotonous 
* business-days ” were dragging out their weary 
length at the silent old house. 

But Linnet, to whom her secrefishad been 
revealed unwittingly, saw from the mrlancholy 
which marked her lovely face that the heart of 
Trene was heavy. ne 

She Hob eaught herself wondering, when 
alone, whether there might be° anything of » 
settled nature between Miss Noble aud the 
prodigal Lord Bourdillon ? 

They,had known each other, it was tqaue, from 
childhood; but of Jate years they had been almost 
as strangers. ‘ ; ; 

Since the vight of his undreamed of home- 
coming, to Linnet’s eertain kuowledge there har 
not been more than a,dozen or worda 
exchanged on either side, en, 

Oertainly, if a mutual attachmen’ existed 
between the pair, it waa remarkable for its 
simplicity and quiet bearing. 

- Inthe after yeura it came to Linnat’s kno~- 
ledge that the neighbourhood had indeed been in 


i 


| the hehit of asking here and there hew it was 


that the, beautiful Irene Noble remained un- 
wedded, he Set 

Yet, freely as those busybhodies talked andi 
speculated arnongst themselves, they ever failed 
to discover the true reason they were, ip quest 
of. 

“She is getting on, you know,” one wou'd 
say, “aix-and-twenty—exactly her brather’s age. 
How odd, is it not, that with her beauty, she ts 
Irene Noble still |” 

But for all her suitors alike Irene had but one 
answer ; an answer admitting of mo hope; and 
they were not few who sought in marriage the 
gentle hand of Gordon Noble's lovely twir- 
sister. ‘ 

Did Gordon himself, Lionet wondered some. 
times, comprehend these apparently inexplicable 
refusals on the part of Irene? She fancied some 
how that he did ; for in all his dealings with ber 


| he was very tender, just ax though they perfectly, 


yet tacitly, understood each other, 
* * ~ a ” 

One bright autumvual-tinted afternoon, when 
Derrick Bourdillon’s arrival at rhe Abbey dated 
some ten days back in the past, and when pearly a 
fortnight had elapsed since Linnet’s own advent 
in the Abbey circle, she walked into Agglestone 
on av errand for the Countess, 

It was only to purchase some knitting-cotton, 
for the temporary lack of which Lady Bourdillon 
had declared herself distressed. 

So Linnet started on her walk, an reached 
home again some few minutes before five o'¢'ock, 

She found the Countess, and delivered up ter 
smal parcel. ¢ 

“The Nobles will be with us this evening to 


dine, Linnet dear,” was Lady Bourdillon’s 
greeting. ‘Gordon has been over to see 
Derrick, but I believe he has left now, He has 


gone to fetch Irene.” , 

“Has he, dear godmother?” said Linret, 
brightly. “Then I will go at once and make 
myself presentable,” 

She left the room where the Coun‘ess sat, and 
mounted the wide dita stairs. She knew of two 
ways now by which she could reach her bad- 
chamber, The one lay through the picture. 
gallery, the other was by way of the south 
corridor, 

Asarule Linnet shunned the pictured route— 
it seemed always so vast and dusky. 

But this afternoon she chose it mechanically, 
swingiog her hat in her hand by a ribbon aa she 
went, and humming the fragment of a tune. 

The gallery ran partly on the western side of 
the Abbey, extending at an angle towards the 
north, 

The arched doorway at Linnet's end, rather to 
her astonishment she found to be open, which 
was unusual. She had but to pull aside the 
sweeping old faded tapestry curtain, and then 
might enter. 

But she did not. She paused suddenly, halt- 
ing on the threshold, 

The fading light, tinged with the beams of the 
setting sun, elanted tremulously through one of 
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the half-stained windows at the farther 1d 
here t ery widened, 









In the deep recess of this window stood two 
tall Mandarin jar: 

in some places the shadows were sombre in the 
extreme ; in others they were tioted gorgeously 
by the light from the coloured windows 

Here and there the great gilt frames shone 

ightly out of the dusk, but the paintiogs them. 


ked black and unmeaning in the fast 
autump gloom, which was stealing 
and filling the vast picture-gallery with 


hich were almost impenetrable 


selves lo 
é ithe: ing 
through 


Pacing leisurely by the great pictures, arm 
iked in arm, Linnet saw Gordon Noble and 
Derrick Bourdillon, their footsteps mutiied by 
the rich old carpet, but their voices on the 


evening dusk sounding singularly distinct 
Just where the tinted dying daylight slanted 
them, they came to a standstill, 
} n ber amazement at beholding them 
gether, in that still unirequented piace, 
and at that quiet hour, watched them breath- 
eesly—-watched aud listened deliberately, with 
12 tapestry curt her hand— three or 
mneecutive minutes, indeed, before she 
lected what she was about, and crept away 
on tiptoe from the spot, ashamed of her eaves- 

dropping there 


Gordon’s fair head, as he was standing, a!most 
ested on the shoulder of Derrick Bourdillon 

The Ear] was speaking, his voice scmehow 
rounding very clear aud gentle through the silent 








in in for 














vioaming of the place 

“Where should I have been, dear old man, 
he was gz, “but for you? Where would 
my dear mother have found herself, I wonder } | 
jordon,” very sadly “I owe in fact everythiug 
tv you. You have been to me more than friend | 

wore than brother, as I have told you hundreds | 
of times. I wish, however, that you would trust 
me this time, Gordon—will you }” 

Anything I have done for you, Bourdillon,” 

jordon made anawer, “has been done for our long 
friendehip’s take. In the face of all I will stand 


ERED AND LISTENED 


| by you and act for you while 1 live; 


| Noble's reply. 


| knowledge has well-nigh killed me io remorseful 
} moments, 
| now to swear to you that I will never again 


| Gordon, hear me, I say !” 


| other in the deepening shadows, each clasping the 
| outstretched hand of the other, 


| with a guilty feeling fluttering in her breast. 


| service to the Bourdillons began to dawn on the 


, Bourdillon in spending and squandering that | 





Pot me re 


‘(HE TWO MEN WITH 


TO 


but—but 
you know--—” 

‘But to put faith in me ever again, old fellow, 
is more than difficult, eh?” said the other, 
gently and sadly still. 

“Yes—just a little difficult,” was Gordon 
“You will make me speak, you 


> 
know.” 

“Gordon,” cried the prodigal, 
strange humility for him, 
wy life hitherto hae been a wasted life—a life 
thrown away. I know and feel deeply the shame 
and sorrow I have caused. The bitterness of the 


then, with 
“ Well do I know that 


But Gordon, dear old fellow, I want 


desert my mother. In all my recklese, sinful 
past I have never once sworn that. Yes, i know 
--I have promised often enough; but I have 
never pledged you my oath. But I do so now. 


“Ahno,no! Far better not!” 
* Hear me!” cried Bourdillon, passionately. 
And then the two men turned and faced each 


Linuet, waiting to see and hear no more, let the 
curtain slip noiseless!y from her hand, and fled 


“With Heaven's help and blessing I do think 
that he will remain firm this time,” she whispered 
hopefully to herself. 

“Ob, that he may do so for his mother’s sake ! 
I wi!l try to be more charitable and less distrust- 
ful of him for the future.” 

And then for the first time the solution to the 
riddle of Gordon Noble’s wonderful kindness and 


wind of Linnet. 

Tt was because of the love that he bore towards 
the prodigal son that he had watched over and 
attended so unselfishly and so unweariedly to the 
personal interests of the desolate mother. 

Although he could not entirely hinder Lord 











BREATHLESS INTEREST, 


which was his own by natural birthright, he could 
do and had already done much towards preserving 
the Countess from the absolute ruin which, but 
for his—Gordon’s—-exertions and intervention 
must inevitably, sooner or later, have overtaken 
her in her old age. 

Linnet had never possessed a very clear head 
for business things of the kind; but the day 
came, later on, when Gordon himself made her 
understand it all clearly enough. J 

And then she wondered, more than ever, at his 
goodness and wisdom and skill. 

Until that evening when she had come by 
mere chance upon the two men in the picture 
gallery, Linnet had never once suspected that the 
friendship between them was of eo deep and 
stroug a nature. 

Notwithstanding his sins and his evil courses, 
it seemed then that Gordon NoWle really loved 
this Lord Bourdillon—that, in spite of everything, 
be would stand by him and fight for him to the 
end, 

That evening, when the two eauntered in from 
the dining-room to join the ladies, they found 
Irene and the Countess knitting by the fire 
together, and Linnet in a remote corner by her- 
aelf fingering idly the keys of a neglected old 
spinet, 

Derrick Bourdilloa came over to where she 
was eitting, and spoke at once with that new 
gentleness of tone and manner, which, to Lin- 
net, at any rate, appeared so passing strange at 
present, 3 

She could not forget that night of his arrival 
when he had come to the Abbey in the wind and 
the rain, scaring her out of her wits, 

She had found him so different then ; and so 
even now, recollecting, she glanced up at him 
half affrightedly. 


(To be continued.) 
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a BERYL, UNCLE SAID I WAS TO COME TO YOU FOR MY ANSWER, 


STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE, 


—0i— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tas Firs was one of those mansions which 
rich London merchants delight to build at an 
easy distance from the metropolis, so that they 
may indulge in rural delights and yet be only 
forty minutes or so railway journey from their 
olice, 

It was exactly the style of house you may see 
by the dozen at Sydenham, Beckenham, and 
Chisiehurst, being, in fact, only a short distance 
from the latter place, 

It had stabling for half-a-dozen horses, a 
vinery, a pinery, @ piggery, a lawn tennis court, 
an orchard, a rosary, and a large kitchen garden, 
iv fact, everything that money could procure, and 
which could be compressed within the space of 
& few acres. 

Mr, Hunter was wont to say jocularly that he 
had gone a little beyond the demand of his radi- 
cal friends for three acres and a cow, since the 





Firs with its grounds occupied just over four 
acres, aud he boasted not one cow but two. 

He waa a genial, kindly, middle-aged man, 
with whom life had gone well in all things save 


one, He lost his wife within a year of his 
marriage, and presented to the world that un- 
usual spectacle of a man faithful to the dead, 
he was not in the least broken-hearted or de- 
spouding. He took quite as much. interest in 
things around him as other people; a keen man 
0? business, an energetic enterprising merchant, 

one could possibly cal! him a man whose life 
was blighted, and yet, since his Lucy’s death, 

‘ something never to be regained was lost to him. 

To Robert Hunter a second marriage wae not 
merely undesirable or unattractive, but simply 
mo poasible, 

And with such sentiments, it was hardly 
strange that hig whole affection should centre in 
the child hia dead wife bad left him, and that 
‘elore she could walk alone, ‘Beryl Hunter had 
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become the most important thing in life to her 
father. 

He and his wife had had very few relations, 
both had been only childrep, so there were 
neither aunts nor uncles to find fault with Mr. 
Hunter's management of his little daughier. 

The only relative he possessed was Kenneth 
Bertram, the son of a first cousin, who dying 
young, left the lad and his slender fortune to the 
care of the successful merchant. 

Mr. Hunter acted generously by Kenneth be- 
cause it was his nature to be generous, and 
because he really felt proud of the clever, grace- 
ful boy who seemed to steer. clear of scrapes at 
school as though by magic, aad who made his 
way through college with equal success. 


to Mr. Hunter, but the young man decided the 
matter for himself by saying he would read for 
the Bar. 

Ha had alittle money, about two hundred a 
year of his own, which would keep him, he said, 
till briefs came in, so his name was eutered at 
the Temple. 

He ate the requisite number of dinners, and 
was “called” just three years before he played 
the part of Good Samaritan to Etta Stuart. 

Robert Hunter was not quite so well satisfied 
with his quondam ward as the years rolled on ; 
it seemed to him Kenneth ought to be making a 
name for himeelf. 

The busy merchant who at fifty-five worked 
hard for six or eight hours a day, just for his own 
satisfaction, could not understand the careless 
content with which Kenneth viewed his briefless 
condition, but on the other hand he was very 
fond. of Kenneth, and people told him it was 
very difficult to get on at the Bur, so he blinded 
himself to his favourite’s shortcomings, and if it 
struck him occasionally young Bertram led 
rather an idle life, he banished the fancy, and 
decided that there could not be much harm in a 
young man who lived on two hundred a year, 
never ran into debt, and asked help from no one, 





f only he had known, Bertram’s “ paper” 


What to do with Kenneth was rather a problem | 






SAID KENNETH, IN A LOW MOVING TONE, 


importunate that he was getting fairly desperate, 
and he was to be seen on all the principal race 
courses trying to retrieve his fortune on the turf 
but then Robert Hunter weut very little into 
society, and was not likely to hear reports of 
fashionable doings. i 

Kenneth took care his creditors should sot 
have his address at the Firs, and as bis uncle ‘he 
always called the merchant uucle, though thei: 
relationship was only cousialy) detested the 
turf and had not a single sporting acquaintance 
there was little fear of Ken’s presence at race 
meetings reaching Mr. Hunter's ears. 

For years Mr. Bertram had lived a double life 
Tn the gay west end circles which he loved he 
was known as one of the fastest men about 
| town 3 at The Firs he was regarded as a harmless, 
pleasant young man, rather indolent perhaps, 
and wanting in ambition, but true as steel and 
as steady as time, at least that would have been 
Mr. Hunter's verdict, 

His daughter’s rather differed from it. 
innocent of the world’s seamy side to know 


| was spread far and wide ; his creditors were &: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Too 








Kenneth as he really was, she yet had an in- 
stinctive feeling he was not quite sincere, and 
that her father’s confidence in bim was misplaced, 

Father and daughter sat at dinner, The 
dessert was on the table, but Bery] still lingered 
in the dining-room. They were companions and 
friends these two, and liked their quiet evenings 
together. 

“Kenneth must have missed his train again,” 
remarked Beryl, as she glanced at the clock, “I 
told cook to keep something hot for him, but I'm 
afraid her patience will be exhausted.” 

“TI wish Ken was a little more wideawake, 
Beryl,” objected Robert Hunter, “he has such 
splendid abilities, if he were only a little more 
energetic he would be sure to get on.” 

Mise Hunter played idly with her watch-chaia,. 
Evening dress was not the rule at The Firs, 
to-night the merchant was in his frock-coat, aad 
Beryl! wore a soft summer dress of pale blue 
crépon, not at all an orthodox dinner costume, 
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u mited her golden hair ‘id | and you couldn't live 


|} a endden fear, 





alone in a house like 
this.” 

“But you are not going to die yet,” said 
Beryl, anxiously, her aweet face blanching with 
“You are not ill.” 

I’m as well as man can be,” he answered, 
cheerfully ; “but child, it’s right to look the 
future in the face. I can’t live for ever. If I 
die in five years, ten, fifteen, it’s just the same, 
un'eas you are married you will be left utterly 
alone.” 

* And you want me to marry Kerneth ?” 

“No, my dear, that’s saying too much, I 
don’t want you to marry at all against your own 
free intent but if you don’t care particularly 
for anyone e)ae and admit you ‘like’ Ken very 
much, ( thivk you might do wore than take 


| him. He's a good fellow and his affection must 


; 


590 
sh ¢ % 
e ke je eyes | 
[ don’t think he cares ranch about getting on, | 
Ann, enid, slow] Ken is hopelessly lazy, | 
” x Any our le, 
He told me the er day he only wanted an 
ject e } mild work like an igger, 
Hunter, “I think you are too hare 
m, Be he is very fascinating and oe 
sought after in London, we ought to be flattered 
at hy r » often.” 
I Ken work like a nigger,’ 
Pers the severity of twenty, ‘and 
yoae he 3 a8 much obiect iu life as other 
: He is very fond of you,” ssid Mr. Hunter, 
und your mother liked him. He was so fond 
{ her. He used to follow her about everywhere 
in that ¢ happy year she was here, ahe alwave 
hi wr “little knight.” h 
eryl suddenly understood her father's blind 
pr y for Kenneth, and'why he bore with 
sults im young Bertram he would have con- 
re, unaparing!y in othera, 
uiways look on Ken as a sort of brother,’ 


aaid the gir! 


wrt t mar 


Tou would accept 


gently, “if I didn't eare a little for 


he an vexed at 
re than a little 
ry vou 


his laziness.’’ 
le for you—he 
Beryl. He told met 


in 





day 








un bject in life and somethiug to work for,” 
ad silence, It was Beryl Hunter's first offer 
and she was a girl to whom love and. romance 
re the most precious things in life, but she 
felt no joy or exultation There was a nameless 
5 thin her whispering that Kenneth’s 
ion was not genuine, ' 
ell darting,” said her father fondly. 
Why don’: you speak te me 
, e dden.” 
* That vat [ told Kenneth ; but he says he 
a ve ou for veara, only that the difference 
fortunes his speaking sooner.” 
How came he ’ ) day 43 
1, Lasked him warhingl if he never meant 
awrry and be said there was but one woman 
the world he cared f and she was beyond his 
react Of eo 1 to know who it was 
and aites he told me, 
lan ry Beryl, 
Vell, my dear ; if you can’t fancy him there’s 
1 it, but { should have liked Ken well 
ech as a gon-in-las He would have been 
t live here instead of depriving me of 
t arling, and as I've known him all his life, 
x 1 not be like trusting my treasure to a 
b oT, 
hat did you im Apa 
I told him that I married for love, and | 
meant my girl io the same. [ wonld sound 
sou on the subie nd if you were willing his 
wat vf rtune need be no objection ” 
‘T don’t care for Kenneth, papa, 


The merch 


ant hesitated, 


My dear child, are you quite sure? You 
always seem very friendlvw with Ken and he’s 
t so much like a son to mel should be glad 
for him to be ove in reality.” 

I never mean to marry anyone," said Bery! 

wiy, “I am very happy as I am; you don't 
want to get rid of me. do you, papa?’ 
“You know, J don’t, but Beryl, my darling, 1 


san't ive f 


and | oe no near relations, 
terribly alone. 


yous il he 


r ever. Iam getting an old man 
When I die 


was quite true. She had not a relation in 

» world except Kenneth and her father. She 
acl no very close friends, she had never taken 
ery kindly to the City people who were Mr. 


Unnter’s cbi 


r 


itterly wit! 


had never fe! 


er father 
Wr. Hunte 
way 
*T've arra 
manager is 
w yal 


care off you 
creature in 


loarry on 
benefit. My 


ef intimates, Few girls were more 
wut, feminine friendships, and yet she 
t any want of them because she had 
r looked at her in a puzzled sort of 
nged my affairs carefully, dear, My 
to be trusted with untold gold, he 
Lhe business conacientiously for your 
lawyer would take every pecuniary 
r shoulders; but I can’t think of a 
the world you'd care to have here, 





be genuine, since T had much difficulty in get- 
ting him to tel! me the name of the woman he 
loved so hapeleraly,” 
“T'll think about it, papa,” she said, quietly ; 
ee [ wish Ken hadn't spoke fagou. We are 
) happy as we are, ['d much.gether have no 


| yrs, i 


him he should have | 


He guessed “ wanted to drop the eubject, 
and began to speak of her day in Londén. She 
had been up to do arn shopping, and called for 
her father at the office, a dingy place in the heart 

Fthe great city, which did not look half pre- 


| teutious enough for the premises of one of the 


| great 


' 


ee 


richest merchants in London, 
“T'm'glad I don’t live in London,” she aaid, 
gravely. “Why, [ suppose Percy-court is no 
worse than heaps of other places in the City, and 


‘ ” 


I could hardly breathe there, 
‘Worse !”’ exclaimed Mr. Hunter, “it’s a 
deal better. Why, my dear, you don’t 
know the value of land ia inner London. I 
might rent a mansion at Kensington for a 
emaller sum than I pay for what you are pleased 
to call my gloomy offices in Percy-court,” 
“You employ a great many clerks I suppoze, 
papa?” 


“Not so many as you'd think, my dear. 





Perhaps twenty all told. What makes you 
ask 7” 

“Oh, T wondered if you knew their stories and 
all aboyt them. There is one of them I am quite 
certain has a story!” 


“Well, I know their names and characters, 
Reryl, and that’s enough for me. Bates engages 
them and he may know a little more, He told 
me the Jast time he advertised for a copying 
clerk three hundred applicants came for the one 
situation. I can’t say ( ever saw anythivg 
romantic about one of the young men myself. 
Vhich of them do you credit with the ‘his- 
tory ?’” 


“1 don’t know hia surname. His Christian 


name is Jack. He is tall and fair, and stoops 
rather as though he were tired. He has nice 
brown eyes, and must be three or four-and 


twenty.” 

“Jobn Stuart, and not a bad description,” 
said her father much amused ; “ but how in the 
world did you find out his Christian name, young 
lady?” 

‘*Oh, I saw him a long while ago, and I 
recognieed him to-day at once, It was last 
eummer, and I had heen to Kew Gardens with 
Mrs. Smith, and persvaded her to vome home by 
steamboat. There were three people sitting near 
us I noticed particufarly, a girl, a blind man, 
and—Jack. I shouldn’t have known his name, 
only th 6 girl called him byit. They had brought 
their father out that he might smell the flowers 
in the gardens though he couldu’t see them. I 
think it must have been the first summer he had 
been blind. I wae fillowing Mrs, Smith off the 
boat at London Bridge when the young man 
came up tome, I had dropped my purse and he 
had picked it up. [ thanked him very much. 
Mrs. Suomith said afterwards I ought to have 
given him him five shillings, but papa, I couldn't 
have offered him money. He was shabby and 
poor I could sce that, but I felt quite sure all the 
while he was a gentleman,” 

**T don’t know much about him,” replied her 
father, “but I remember Bates said he had 
known the family for a good many years, I 








shouldn't wonder if you're right, Beryl, Did he 
recognise you ¢” 

“Qh, I’ve seen him two or three times between 
the afternoon on the boat and to-day; once he 
and his sister-——I am sure she is his sister—were 
coming out of St. Panl’s just as I was passing ; 
they knew me again T am sure, for when I bowed 
the girl smiled and coloured up all over her 
face, The other time was when Mrs. Smith 2ou/i/ 
make me go over the Tower with her and her 
little nieces. I saw my two friends looking in at 
a shop-window we passed as we were walking 
back to London Bridge Station ; they knew me, 
too ; it is only to-day that I couldn’ t be sure, he 
looked on the ground each time T passed through 
the clerks’ room,” 

“Ah, you see, my dear, there’s # gulf be. 
treen a clerk ab ninety pounds a-year, and his 
employer's daughter.” 

“Ninety pounds a-year doesn't sound very 
rouch,” said Beryl, thoughtfully. 

“There are pleaty of<lerks to be had for less,” 
said her father, rather ironically, “ And if Stuart 
isn’t satiefied with what I give him, he can try his 
luck elsewhere.” 

“Oh papa,.you know [ didn'é mean it was 
little for you to pay: but if he has to keep his 

lind father and his sister out of it, it isn’t very 
much for him to have.” 

Mr, Hunter was pacified. Indeed a strangs 
feeling of remorse struck him ; the twenty young 
men in his office might o// have relations to aup- 
port, and his scale of salaries was by no means 
high. 

Liberal and even generous in “his persona! 
dealings with individuals, Mr, Hunter left al 
business details to Mr. Bates, who certainly did 
not err on the side of extravagance, 

“That is Kenneth, come at last,” said Bery! 
“will you ask him if he wants dinner, papa ; I 
am going to the drawing-room ¢” 

There, in a few minutes, Mr. Bertram followed 


| her. 


She was sitting at the piano playing a low, 
dreamy nocturne, when his hand was laid gently 
on her shoulder. ‘ 

“Beryl, | want to talk to you ; uncle said | 
was to come to you for my answer.” 

I told papa [ would think about it,” said the 
girl, rather sharply. 

© Beryl,” said Kenneth, in a low moving tone, 
as he gazed up into her face with the expressive 
violet eyes no woman had ever been able to 
; “my fate is in your hands; I have not 
done much to make you trust me yet, but, ob, 

y darling, with the hope of you before me, I 
will turn over a new leaf, and you shall be proud 
of me yet. My whole future lies in those little 
hands, dear; can’t you give me any hope!” 

The words touched her in spite of her cot 
viction there was something wanting in this 
sudden attachment. 

“You know [should like you to get on, Ken. 
T don’t believe in all the world you have tw 
truer friends than papa and [ are.” 

“But friendship won't satisfy me, Bery! ; I 
want something more. Can’t you learn to love 
me? Won't you promise to trust me with the 





| prize | covet—your sweet self t” 





She looked up suddenly. never 
drooped beneath his gaze. 
light in their blue deptha, 

She spoke calmly, prosaically, as though se 
had been a woman of fifty instead of a girl only 
just out of her teens, 

“T don't love you, Kenneth ; I don’t think my- 
self I ever shall love anyone, but 1 find my father 
has set his heart on—-on this, and so—— 

* And sovyou will yield ; you shall never repent 
your decisiou, dear.” ' 

“ Hear me out,” she said gravely; “you and! 
have always been good friends, and I thiak we 
should get on very well together ; 99, if you like 
to ask me again in three months’ time, I will 
marry you, unless——unless we, either of us, leard 
what love is first ?”’ 

“What in the world do you mean?” cried 
Kenneth, forgetting all’ prudence and showing 
the anger he felt, “surely you can’t doubt my 
love for you, Beryl.” 

“T think you are fond of me," she said, slowly, 
“but I don't believe you love me as I count love; 


Her eyes 
There was 10 love 
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if I were penniless [ don't believe you would 
want to ma me!" 

“Well,” he said, bitterly, “I never thought 
you would cast my poverty in my face, or call 
me a fortune hunter.” 

“[ do neither ; I don't believe you love me so 
much that the loss of me would affect your happi- 
pesa, and I know J do not love you at all ¢ but 
my father has set his heart on my marrying 
before he dies, You and I have always been 
good friends, and [ think we should get on well 
together and not rub each other the wrong way. 
So if in three months’ time we have neither of 
us seen anyone we like better, and you are still 
in the same mind, I will marry you!” 

“ And you will be engaged to me now?” 

“No, I won't, [ must be quite free for three 
months. If before the first of September either 
of us change our minds it is not to be counted 
treachery to the other; there is no engagement. 
Till the first of September things are to be just 
as they have always been between ua.” 

She left the room as she spoke, and Kenneth sat 
down feeling utterly vanquished, 

“The old man hasn't a suspicion of the truth,” 
he muttered, “but I think she has. Does she 
guess that I am so fearfully involved } 2 wealthy 
wife is an absolute necessity to me and is she 
making this absurd stipulation because she knows 
my creditors won't wait three months? No, 
Beryl goes nowhere where her eyes would be 
opened, and she is too unsophisticated to imagine 
the extent of my ifficulties, Most likely her 
atipulation is only made from some rementic 
fancy about its being wrong to marry without 
It's uncommonly awkward for me, I'm 
about at the end of my tether now, and I don’t 
believe [can keep afloat for another three months, 
I must try and etart a rumour [’m engaged to the 
rich Miss Hunter. If my creditors believe it, it 
may make them a little more tractable.” 


love, 


CHAPTER V. 


Lancerot Unperwoon found himself quite a 
public character when he reached Barton. 
Nothing in this world succeeds like success, 
aud the friends and neighbours who had thought 
Lance a very ordinary young man when he 
went away were prepared tw welcome him as a 
prodigy now that he had achieved fortune, 

A thousand a year ! won, too, without the least 
expenditure of capital (except his passage to the 
colony). A thousand a year before he was thirty! 
No wonder everyone looker on him as a credit to 
the town, and Mrs, Underwood's visitors were so 
numerous that her drawing-room would hardly 
hold them. 

“Have you called on the Underwoods?” 
demanded Mr. Wilson of his wife one day at 
break fast, 

“Not very lately.” 

“IT mean since Lancelot has returned,” said 
the lawyer, “ Of course we must go and welcome 
him back. Why, old Underwood and I were sworn 
friends and I'm sure there was a time when | 
expected you to marry Lance instead of a prosy, 
middle-aged widower,” 

There was no help for it, Lena could not avoid 
the visit without a long and painful explanation. 
So in the very room where she had parted from 
her lover she was forced to greet him again with 
her husband as a witness of their meeting. 

She need not have feared. Lancelot greeted 
ler with perfect courtesy, nothing more—in fact 
his toanner was ao distantly polite that Mr. Wil- 
sou decided he had a short memory for old 
friends, 

_ it was the lawyer aud Mrs. Underwood who did 
‘Ge most talking, Lena contributed very little 
to the conversation, and Lancelot seemed a little 
bored. It wag only in speaking of his employer 
that he warmed into anything like enthusiasm, 

“No, I shall only stay a few months in the old 
country,” he told the lawyer, “Mr. Benham is 


gettingan old man, and [ do not want to leave 
him alone longer than [ can help, He is kind 
enough to look on me as a kind of adopted son, 
and his house is my home,” 


“ Marvellous good fortune that you met him,’ 


said the lawyer, “but you always were a lucky 
fellow, Lance,” 

“T think I have been fortunate on the who'e,’ 
said Lance, ‘though perhaps I have not always 
felt so, but Iam quite contented with things as 
they are.” : 

And Lena Wilson had to listen to him and 
knew he meant he was content to have lost her, 
that he thought himself fortunate to have found 
out her true character in time. The woman 
winced as she heard him, for Lancelot Under- 
wood was the love of her life, she had forsaken 
him from worldly motives, and lo, had she only 
been true toe her word, love and money would 
both have been hers, 

“You'd better take a wife out with you,” said 
Mr, Wilson, heartily, ‘‘ When a young man like 
you gets on so well it’s his duty to marry, and 
Barton’s your native town. Lance, you ought to 
give our young ladies a chance. ['m sure there 
are plenty for you to choose from.” 

Mr. Underwood returned the Wileons’ visit, 
but onea day when both were out, he noticed 
through an open door some of the children play- 
ing in the garden under the care of a pretty 
gipsy-like girl, whom his sister Margaret told 
him was their governess, 

“Mr. Wilson always declares he can’t afford 
such a luxury, but Lena insisted upon it, and I 
believe they got this girl ridiculously cheap. She 
has very few accomplishments, and had never 
been out before.” 

Lance Underwood had a peculiarly good 
memory for faces, so when atrolling in the woods 
between Barton Park and Chisiehurat, the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon, he came across the same 
pretty sparkling brunette, he recognised her at 
; once as Mrs, Wilson’s governess, though he was 

more thau a little surprised to see her walking 

alone with a fashionably attired stranger. 
{| “Tf that girl has no friends in the place, Lena 
| ought to look after her better,” was his first 

verdict, but after another glance at the trim 
| little figure in blue, which leaned so confidingly 
on the geutleman’s arm, he decided he had made 
{a mistake, No doubt the two were “ properly ” 
| engaged, and the swain came down from London 
| to see his lady love on Sunday afternoon as being 
her only free time. 

They passed him so close that Etta’s blue ekirt 
almost touched him, but neither seemed to notice 
the tall stranger reading under the shade of the 
spreading tree, ° 

“And you really go home so soon,” he heard 
the man eay, and the tone was not one of 
rejoicing. 

“Yea, next week, Papa wrote and said I was 
to leave as soon as Mrs, Wilson could spare me.” 

“Tt’s an awful shame, I shall miss you 
terribly, but,” in a lighter tone, “ there are such 
things as trains, and there are heaps of places 
near London where [ can meet my Princess and 
enjoy the pleasure of her society.” 

They were out of sight. Underwood tossed 
away the end of his cigar contemptuously. 3o 
they were not lovers after all—only playing at 
love-making, though there had been an earvzestness 
in the girl’s voice, a light in her large dark eyes, 
which seemed to say it was not play to her. 

“Poor child!” reflected Lance, as he strolled 
home. “If she has pinned her faith and hope on 
that manI pity her. Why heis far too hand- 
some to be trustworthy. In romantic novels the 
deceitful hero always has fair hair and violet 
eyes.” 

Lance had now been more than & month at 
Barton. His family affairs were quite settled, 
and so far as his own business was concerned he 
might have returned to Alicetown by the next 
steamer. This being so he was at liberty to 
begin the quest his old friend had so much at 
heart. He told his mother he should be con- 
stantly engaged in London for several weeks, but 
would ran down occasionally from Saturday to 
Monday. She must write to him if she wanted 








address of Mr. Benbam’s London agente, not a 


troubled by curiosity as to ask no inconvenient 
questions, 
meant to proceed, but his first step was to settle 





himself at a quiet private hotel in one of the 


him in between whiles, and he gave her the | 








| 
| 
| 


} 
} 


| 


| be in ifs immediate neighbourhood. 


many streets off the Strand, It was a com- 
fortable thing to feel that he had no need to look 
at sixpences. 

Of course he could have pursued his search 
from Barton, and come up and down to London 
every day, but he had grown wonderfully 
reserved during his absence. He would have 
hated having to give the slightest account of his 
actions, and ao he preferred complete indepen- 
dence, and when he had eng:ged a private sitting- 
room at the Clarence, and told the waiter he 
might possibly stop two or three nights, or even 
longer, he felt he had accomplished a great deal. 

He looked carefully through old Geoff's letters 
—he had written by every mail—but they told 
very little more than he knew from bis employer's 
own narrative. 

Geoffrey evidently feared his relations had 
fallen on evil times, and that his frieud wou.d 
find the “genteel family’ in very poor circum- 
stances, 

He begged Lancelot to help them in every way 
possible, but to be most careful of wounding 
their feelings, and suggested he should try and 
make their acquaintance in some other way before 
he disclosed to them that he was their cousin's 
ambassador, 

“ You see,” wrote the richest man in Alicetown 
almost pathetically, “it’s quite natural Jim and 
the othera shouldn't like my getting on. They 
alwaya looked on meas a poor relation, and ['m 
quite sure if they lived to be a hundred they'd 
pever forget that my mother kept a sweetatuff 
shop, and after her death I was brought up in au 
orphan asylum,” 

“He ought to have found some woman to do 
the job,” said Lancelot, di+consolately, as he flung 
aride the letter in despair, “ How in the world 
am / to scrape acquaintance with the Stuarts 
A woman could have called about some church 
meeting, or for the character of a servant, 
or a hundred things, but a man can’t go to see 
total strangers without some tangible reason ; in 
London, too, where people may live next door to 
each other for years and yet never know each 
other, I’ve a great mind to wire to old Geoff 
that it can’t be done.” 

But Lance loved the old man too weil for that ; 
hesides, he was a man who hated the word failure ; 
he did not mind the time and trouble he took 
about the matter, what daunted him was the 
initial- difficulty of introducing himseif to the 
Stuarts. 

“ After all,” he reflected as he went to bed, “T 
may be worrying myself needlessly ; they may all 
be dead, or have gone away rio one knows where. 
T'll run down to-morrow and reconnoitre the 
district ; he said there was a plate on the door, 
and they had kept a school for years. There nus? 
be some ancient inhabitant lett who remembers 
the school, Not so very ancient either, for the 
pupils who went there when Mr. Benham left 
Eugland would be well under forty now ; well [’li 
have 4 try.” 

He did not start so very carly the next day. 
He read the paper, wrote a few letters, and 
altogether it was after eleven when he strolled 
down to the Temple Pier and took a steamer for 
London Bridge. 

Tt was the middle of June, and ore of those 
heavenly days when one feels glad even to be alive. 
The sky was a cloudless blue, the water smooth 
asa sea of glass. The trees to be seen at inter- 
vals on the banks in the gardens of public institu- 
tions were in full foliage. Aa the stearmer moved 
gently onward, Lance wondered if anyone in the 
crowd of passengers had come upon an errand so 
strange and romantic as his own. 

Arrived at Ashley Green he steered straight 
for the church, judging that Church-street must 
He entered 
the disused burial ground, and sat down on one 
of the nearest benches to decide his next step. 
There had been a service of some kind at the 
church, and the worshippers were filing out. 

Lance wondered if it would he of any use to 
apeak to the clergyman, but decided not. Old 


little thankful that his womankind were so little ; Geoff had said nothing of the religious views of 


his kindred. They might be Piymouth Brethren 


Lance had not the least idea how he | or Salvationists ; besides, this dignified, middle- 


aged gentleman looked hardiy old enough to have 
been a London Rector twenty-five years before. 
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Lance began to have serious misgivings whether 
Church street iteelf was to be found, but at last he 
‘ame upon it well nigh hidden between two 
n thoroughfares which quite eclipeed the 
-world jooking road, It was not very long 
t that he took heart. 
were no gardens, the- doors opened 
ight on to the street. He wondered where 
Mr. Stuart's boys in the old days had played their 
games, for there wae no sign of any place that 
ould have been used as a playground, and then 
1e came suddenly toa stop. There in front of 
him, as bright are though fresh from the 
engraver’s hands instead of having stood the 
wear and tear of the big brass 











century, was 
late described by old Geoff,—- 
Commercial Academy-—Conducted by Mr. | 
Tr? ’ 
nee crossed the road and looked across at the 
house. Yes, it bore token of having been in the 
rears. The hideous bhorse-hair 





be purchased nowadays. 
vhich half vered one 
ave been planted long, 

en its present growth, 
settle any lingering doubt 





















| London ; 


hé led him, the door opened, 
ne s emerged. They carried bags 
f bouks, and, for the most part, wore very smart | 
ne and sailor hats, Clearly, they were the 
ildren of the petty trades; e in the neigh- 
bourhood, whoa ews were too select to let 
heir girls go tc gigantic Board-schoo) hard 
by, d » had not ceeded in getting them 
ite the venerable grammar school of Queen 
eth's Foundation which was the glory 
district 
t are Lance spoke almost 
loud in his perp! y } Renhara said it 
was a boys’ school), I am certain of it 
He followed the children half absently, and 
“ they were out of Church-street he apoke to 
ungest, a plump, chubby little thing of six 
seven, very smal! bic with all the sharpness of 
London child 
Who keeps your sch ’ asked Lance, slip 
1g py into her hand ; “is it Mr. Stuart?” 
fr, Stuart gave up long ago,” replied the 
te Ma says he didn’t get enough boys after 
he new Board-schoo) opened ; it’s Mise Stuart | 
hot 2s us. When her father gave up, as 
rey i got t ma and plate and all, she said 
he'd } a try. Ma saye she work y hard 
ut shes got no style 
t thanked the li ei ly an 
thing James & 





very 8oun after et igiar 
» daug ar old keep a school, 

Jj fiat li 1d KT 2 prospe iz,” he 
mused; “and it would be the best plan to go 
now, 80 as not to interfere with the school hours,” 

e road and knocked at the door 
felt so nei vous and embarrassed 
)run away, but at that moment 
something he had not noticed 
ver that where a bird's 





ard, a most euperior highly 
azed card, certainly the newest thing about the 
n that card the magic words,— 
Furnished apartments.” 
It’s the very thing,” decided Mr. Underwood; 
‘T’'ll take the rooms, then I ust find out all 
Mr. Benham wants to kuow; if they are very 
vucomfortable I can have all my meals out; it 
logsn't matter much where a man sleeps.” 
The door ¥ ypened by a gaur 
woman who had the word “ genteel 
r 





middle-aged 
’ stamped oa 
; r rusty black dress and lace 

cap, her mittened bands and alpaca aprov all 
ecmed to speak to Underwood of a bygone time; 
he seemed to hear old Geoff's story over again 
and his employer's voice declaring ‘“‘ Mary was so 
very genteel, that he could not fancy her marrying 
ny man she was likely to meet at Ashiey Green ; ” 
», it was utterly impossible to fancy that tall, 
gaunt woman a wife or mother; Lance imagined 
just how she would have looked when she heard 
f her sister's engagement toa “comp,” nearly 


every featur 


* @ 


4 





hirty years ago, and just how she would have 
moralised on the offen » the family gentility. 


And all the while Miss Svuart was looking at 
him sharply and wondering what in the world he 
wanted, and why he didn’t say. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lancelot, suddenly 
recalled to the present, “but I think you have 
rooms to let ; can I eee them!” 

“T'll call my niece,” said Aunt Mary, tartly, 
“it's her doing. 1 never thought after being 
born and bred in this house, and living here fifty 
years and more respectably, I should come to 
taking lodgers. You can come in, sir, and sit 
down, it’s not your fault.” 

She meant to be conciliatory, but Lance decided 
any ordinary lodger would have been repelled by 
this peculiar reception. He himself felt distinctly 
chilled, but he persevered for old Geoff's sake. 

She had shown him into the sitting-room, to 
the right-hand of the door, evidently the one 
opposite was shortly to be the scene of the family 
dinner ; whiffs of some savoury odour, rather 
resembling Irish-stew were even now borne to 
him. 

He sat down on one of the forms and looked 
at the bare white-washed walls, the ricketty table 
and the very antiquated piano. No wonder the 
ever y wall of that dreary schoolroom. 

“You wished to see the rooms, I think ?” 

He looked up; someone had come quietly in 
and now stood regarding him with such anxiety 
that Lance felt certain, in spite of Miss Stuart’s 
gentility, lodgers were most eagerly desired. 

The newcomer was a tall, fair-haired girl in a 
grey dress, half-covered by a large oolland apron, 


ecrupulously clean and tidy ; a pleasant, honest ' 


English face, but with almost too much anxiety 
in the dark, earnest grey eyes, and a world of 
silent pathos about the pretty mouth, 

Lance roused himself, 

‘‘] saw the card in the window. I ought to 
tell you, Miss Stuart, I am quite a stranger here. 
1 want to epend a Jittle time in this neighbour- 
bourhood because I am making notes for a friend 
who is—-much interested in—in this part of old 
i should not be a permanent lodger, I 
only. want the rooms for a short time, but,” 
seeing her face fall, “I quite expect for that 
reason to pay a higher rent, and [ am out eo 
much J should not give much trouble.” 

“ Will you come and look at the rooms?” asked 
Elizabeth gravely, She felt her darling scheme of 
earning enough money by lodgers for the opera- 
tion on her father’s eyes would not be fulfilled in 
“a few weeks,” but this visib was the very first 
result of the card she had placed iu the window 
so hopefully a month ago, and she could not 
afford to despise even trifling gains. 

The drawing-room was a revelation to Lance, 


Had people ever really lived in such rooms? | 
Why, there was not a chair ove could sit on com- | 


fortably, and the horsehair of the furniture was 
30 slippery it would be rather difficult to sit at 
all. The bedroom was yet more depressing, A 
four-poster hung with indigo moreen took up 
fully one half of it, But Lance was prepared to 
sacrifice a great dea] to his friendship for old 
Geoff, 

“ What is the rent, Miss Stuart 

“Ten shillings a week, unless you required late 
dinner, then it would be a trifle more.” . 

Late dinner ? Why, iv all probability she would 
have to cook it when her scholastic labours were 
over. 

“T always dive out, Mies Stuart. Do you 
think fifteen shillings a week would satisfy you ? 


»»” 


People always pay more if they only come for a 
short time.” 


“fam eure it would. Our family,” the gentle 
girl’s voice took a ring of pride, “* have lived here 
for over a hundred years. I suppose you wouldn’t 
want any other references !” 

“Oh, dear no, I have only lately returned to 
England, Miss Stuart, and I haven’t many 
references at hand, but my father—he died last 
year---wvas liector of Barton, in Kent—you'll find 
his name in the clergy list for last year. I hope 
that will be enough.” 

‘Quite,” said Elizabeth simply, “and when 
would you like to come ?” 

“Next Monday, if convenient to you—good 
morning, Miss Stuart.” 

A ciergyman’s eon!” 





eaid Aunt Mary hope- 


fully, when she heard the news; “that sounds 
wi , 

e@ seems ve easant,” ed Elizabeth 
“but I’m afraid bys peer” ss : 

“Whatever made you think so? I’m sure he 
was most respectably dreased,”’ 

"Yes; but he didn’t bargain—rich pecple 
always try to beat one down.” 

“Poor girl,” was Lancelot’s reflection, as he 
walked back to his hotel, ‘it’s easy to see she 
has all the burden of the family oa her shoulders, 
It’s a pity old Geoff didn’t come home himself, 
He might have adopted her. She really 13 rather 
nice-looking if she wasn’t so thin.” 

And he dismissed her from his mind, little 
gueesing the leading part Elizabeth Stuart was to 
play in his life, or all that was to come of his 
introduction to one of Fortune’s stepchildren, 


(To be continued.) 











CINDERELLA. 


pupils were few; why “ failure’ was written on | 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER ALI 


Tuis is the story of the packet. It was one 
| that Matilda bad taken from the dead woman's 
| desk, but, strange to say, had vot broken the 
seals, 

She had given it over to Pauline that fatal 
August afternoon in a sudden burst of generosity, 
and Pauline had it rifled from her pocket auc 
flung away. 

Villaini had carelessly tossed it among the 
bushes, and it had fallen into a hollow in the 
bark of an old beech-tree, and there reniained 
among wet damp leaves for more than a year, 
greatly to the injury of its condition. From 
this place it was removed by a young poacher, 
| who was setting snares for jrabbits and looking 
for squirrels’ nests on the same occasion, and in 


ao 





seeking the latter in what he thought a very 
“likely looking” spot, his hand came upon this 
bulky, blue, mildewed packet of papers, 

He took it home, hoping that he had found 
| @ treasure such as he had read of, and that 
| it would contain hundreds of beautiful bank- 
notes, 
| Butalas! for his hopes. When he opened is 
| there was nothing of the sort to be discovered, 
| only a number of sheets of glued paper, written 
| on in faded brown ink, and in what was worse, 

a foreign language (Freuch). This deceiving 
| packet he had stowed out of sight on a shelf 
| above his head, as he did not choose to answer 
| any unpleasant questions as to where he found 

it, knowirg well that the Mount Rivers’s demesne 
| was not supposed to be public property, and thab 
| already there were disagreeable whispers abroad 
| “that he was a rare young poacher.” ‘ 

And how it came into Mr, Loraine’s hands was 

| as follows. When he went down to search for 

| Pauline on his own account a sudden heavy storm 

| drove him into the cottage of this boy’s mother, 

|and Jim, the young poacher, was himself no 

longer able to take “ his delight on a shiny night.” 

| He was evidently dying of consumption, aud 

| was laid out on a long settle bed under the wir 

dow, with great gaunt cheek bones, and eunken, 
wistful eyes, 

Poor boy ! one did not need to be told that his 
days were numbered, He and his visitor had a 
long talk,-and the talk veered round to the big 
place and all the strange things that had happened 
there within late years. 

“ Ever since Mr, and Mrs. Rivers died, mother 
says it looks as if there had been a curse on the 
place-——everything went to the bad.” 

“They do say as how Miss Rivers, that’s the 
Countess now, made a great promise to her siep- 
| mother, when she was on her death-bed, as how 
she would be a mother to her child,” put in Jia’s 
mother from the chimney corner, where she was 
stooping over a concoction in a saucepan (doubtless 
‘or the invalid), “‘ And a nice mother she was to 


| her, by all accounts |” raising herself erect as she 


| spoke, with a snort of indignation, ‘There was 
1 queer stories about him too—the foreign Count— 


am ef 
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and only she’s alive I'd have said he had made 
away with her that time there was all the stir, 
and her parasol was found in the Black Grove!” 

“Something else was found, too,” said the boy 
Jim, looking hard at Mr. Loraine. “I picked 
some papers out_of the hollow of an old tree,” 
colouring faintly in his wan face. 

“ And what did you do with them?” asked his 
visitor, quickly, 

“J jest thought brought ‘em home-—-them 
above there on the shelf,” nodding his head up- 
wards with a jerk, “ You can look at ’em if you 
like—-but there of no ’count,” 

Mr. Loraine was by no meaus so gure of that, 
and reached down the dusty bundle with magical 
haste, 

But he was also disappcinted. They were 's 
series of sheets of paper, written over in French 
in a pointed foreign hand, and the date was that 
of a time before Pauline was born. 

Still he would have taken them, believing them 
to have an interest for some member of the 
Rivers’ family, but the boy refused to part with 
them yet. 

“TI like looking at them, though I can’t read 
‘em ; and sometimes I fancy they are money or 
money’s worth. When I’m gone,” and a hacking 
cough interrupted him, “ mother will send ’em to 
you, if you've a fancy for them.” 

Mr. Loraine left a good sum of money with the 
boy's mother and his address and said he would 
be glad to have the papers at any time, ignoring 
the melancholy conditions. 

And now, two days after his return, he founda 
clumsy parcel lying at his club, accompanied by a 
scrawl, which ran as follows :— 


“ Honored Stn,— 

“i send you the letters, as Jim sade you was 
to have. He is dead and berried since Friday. 
With humble duty, your obedient servante, 

“ Mary Mornay.” 


The packet was then opened, somewhat later, 
by Mr. Loraine, who casually glanced through the 
pale close writing till one name suddenly riveted 
his attention. 

He turned the paper over, began at the very 
beginning, and never laid it down until he had 
read the last line. 

This is the same identical document which he 
now tosses down on the table between himself 
and Pauline, and assuring her that if, after she 
had read that diary, she is still in the same mind 
he wil! be much astonished. He took up his hat 
and made her an abrupt farewell. 

He was gone, and Pauline was smoothing out 
the stained yellow letter-paper almost before she 
could realize the fact, and soon she was absorbed 
in its perusal. 

The beginning of the nete had evidently been 
torn off, and perhaps washed away, and the 
writing commenced somewhat abruptly,— 

“Tt is folly, I know, for no eye will ever see 
this ; still it ia a relief to write—nearly 23 great a 
relief as to speak—and if I did not, I should go 
mad, mad,*mad! Oh! my dear, worthy, com- 
monplace English husband! If you could hear 
me! Oh! my hard, critical, inquisitive, detest- 
ing step-daughters ! If you could but know my 

tt 


“But rest easy; you never shall! I am 
writing now for two reasons—one as a kind of 
mental escape-pipe, a safety-valve; the other 
reason ia, to put down things that I may never 
forget them—no, not the smallest item. 

“At present every detail is branded on my 
brain in fire, but time softens the past, heals 
scars, pleads for forgiveness, blurs over terrible 
wrongs-~it shall never efface mine as long as I 
live and as long as this paper exists. Let me 
commence at the beginning. What do I 
remember first? A palace in St. Petersburg, 
with a big white portico and shallow steps, 
droakys with their horses, eleighs and bells and 
moujik drivers, torchlight, swift sleighing on the 
Neva, a house full-of servanta, an English nurse, 
& French ‘bonne,’ money and friends in abun- 
dance, but no mother. There were Sergius, my 


brother, Nathalie, and me, and our Aunt Sophie, 
who kept us all in order, including my father. 
“ After this a long time, we seemed to become 








— 





very quiet. There was asort of mystery always 
around us like a fog, and queer, strange people 
to be met on the stairs at night. Then we 
were sent to the summer palace, near Moscow, 
and we stayed away for four years, father comiag 
to see us now and then, and bringing his atrange 
friends. 

“Sergius was now nineteen, au officer in the 
Imperial Foot Guards. I was seventeen, and 


grown up, and Nathalie was a year younger. | 


She was very pretty, “far prettier than I was 
—her features were so delicate, her eyes so 
brilliant, 

“She was a creature full of fire and energy 
and impulee. I had a lover, a brother officer of 
Sergius, but older. 
palace within five versts of ours, and Alexander 
and I had kuown one another as children. 

“How can I tell how it happened? But we 
loved one another very, very much, How 
adorable he leocked in his full dress uniform, 
with white braided coat and furs! 

“T close my eyes—I see him now! Alas! 
in life I sh ll never see him more. How 
could I tell my husband, that good, honest 
man, who knows not emotion or sentiment, 
that my heart is buried in Alex De Bodisco’s 

ave ? 

“Alex had a brother, Ivan, as different to 
him as night from the sun--dark and stealthy 
in his disposition ; avaricious, cruel, grasping, 
full of envy, full of deceit, fair, and sly—small 
and insignificant, To Nathalie I always called 
him the ‘white adder’ but Nathalie liked hima 
little-—deluded girl !—and, will it be conceived, 
he actually made proposals to me also, well 
knowing that I was his brother's promised 
bride. ' 

“ Alex was the elcest son. Ivan hated him 
bitterly for that cause, and on account of me. 
Alas! what is more potent than envy ? 

“IT was said to be my aunt's heiress—my 
rich Aunt Sophie. I was to make a good 
match—-a duke, a priuce, they all declared, 

“But Alex was good enough for me, His 
father was only a count, but he was a great 
person at Court, a favourite with the Emperor, 
and the head of the secret police—a post of 
honour in St. Petersburg, and a post of danger 


00, 

“Alex told me that there were grave mat- 
ters in hand—that the Empire was honeycombed 
by a secret society that threatened its very 
existence, and that was closing round the Upper 
Ten as the folds of a boa gradually closes in 
suffocating ita victim. 

“ But I was young, I was giddy, I was seven- 
teen. I put these things farfrom me, I rode 
and drove and sung and amused myself. It was 
but the calm that comes before the storm. 

“These halcyon days were short-lived. Gradu- 
ally, very gradually, the truth was allowed to 
dawn on me, 

“My father, Sergiua, and Aunt Sophie were 
secret, but ever busy conepirators. Ivan de 
Bodisco was the very mind and centre of their 
plots ;and Nathalie, my younger sister, was given 
over to their schemes body and soul. One shock 
came to me after another, and I was prepared for 
the worst. 

“T was a tacit member myself, Was [I not 
aware of the secret councils, the stealthy comings 
and goings ? 

“ Who knows but I might have been active in 
the cause, too, but for Alex. 

“ Little did he dream of what [ knew when he 
poured out his confidences into my ears, and 
his bitter condemnation of well-bora gentlemen 
who were ready to plunge the country into civil 
war, to pit class against class, brother against 
brother ; who did not stop at dark and secret 
means to carry out terrible deeds, and who 
ehunned the daylight like so many owls. 


** Sergius was short in his manner, my father 
chill, Nathalie snappish, Aunt Sophie intolerable, 
but I did my best to make up to him for all! 
slights ;and, indeed, he often and often said, only 
he loved me so dearly, he never could have borne 
such undeserved treatment, and such oa frosty 
reception from his oldest friends, Poor Alex 
never dreamt of the true reason, and I dared not 





Fis father had a summer | 


§ although he was a tyraut, 


tell him. 

“My relatives were, in their own opinion, the 
representatives of retributive justice, They were 
to aubverse all present institutions, and leave not 
(figuratively speaking) oue stone on another, 

Alex, ot the contrary, was a aworn defender of 
the throne, loyal to the very marrow of his bones 
and beyond the most iuepired persuasions, or the 
moet fabulous bribes, 

“ Give him up—give him up!” was the family 
chorus, ‘it is dangerous to us to have him about 
here. He is not, and never can be oue of ur. 
Send him away.’ 

‘* At this time we lived, as it wore, on the edge 
of a voleano. My father and aunt Sophie were 
displeased and disappointed with me, but I held 
to my own way, [ would not resign my lover 

“Nathalie, too, befriended me. She sympa- 
thised with my ‘ove affair; she liked Alex, 
and although my 
interest in the ‘cause’ was nil. 

“ We came to St. Petersburg once more for the 
winter aeason. We were very gay. Our draw- 
ing-rooms were thrown open, the dinner parties 
and balls the most brilliant of the season. 

“Nathalie and I were presented at court, but 
I knew that it was all a blind, than underneath 
this constant whirl a darker undercurrent was 
steadily carrying all before it. 

“Thad a presentiment that something dreadful 
was going to happen. It was coming nearer and 
nearer, and I had felt it especially one evening, 
even when I was dancing—the Dance de la Cour 
—in the Imperia! White Palace, surrounded by 
lights, and jewels, and smiling faces. 

“ And, therefore, when Nathalie, in the early 
hours of that dark morning, rushed into my room 
in her dressing-gown, I was prepared for any- 
thing. 

“€Panline,’ she cried, ‘there’s frightful work 
downstairs-—murder-~all is discovered—I believe 
the police are on our track. Come down, throw 
on something, and Jet us listen. They are all in 
the cedar-room-~Sergius, my father, Alex, and 
another officer. 

“T lost no time in putting my feot into slippers, 
and wrapping myself in a long fur mantle that 
reached to the ground, and following my sister 
with palpitating heart. We made our way int 
a cupboard at the back of the cedar-room, and 
looked nervously through a stained-glass window. 
It was red, it made everything look as if it were 





steeped in blood. 

“Unhappy augury! The cupboard was in an 
| outer passage, and sunken in the thick wall, but 
it had no door into the cedar-room, only a sham 
coloured glass window, to which our eye-balla 
were now pressed as if they were about to burst 
from our heads, 





“We could scarcely hear a syllable, a3 the door 
| was not a door, but a wall; but we made out 
; from stray words aud gestures, that Alex, who 
| was present, had discovered that the greater pars 
| of the treason plotted was under our rvof-—thac 
| by some means, sone hint dropped by his father, 
| he had come to warn us in time, Infatuated 
| Alex! 

"He mentioned a list of names in his own 
possession, and looked at his brotber Ivan sternly 
—Ivan, who merely said something aud 
laughed, 

“There were present Sergius, Ivan de Bodisco, 
and another officer—a friend of AJex—-my father 
| and two well-known noblemen had just left the 

Among these hot-headed young menu 





} room. 


“Latterly my father had looked but coldly on arose high words—very high words-—piatols were 


my intimacy with Alex, although in former years 


I had known my father to say he ‘loved him as | 


a son ; that he was all that we could wish to see 
—a chivalrous gentleman.’ 

‘ Now his opiaion was changed, as well as his 
politice—uow Ivan was his favourite, and Alex 
was given the cold shoulder, and a still cooler 
welcome. 





| “T beat my hands frantical!y up 
and screamed,— 


| promptly produced, the roora cleared. 


“Oh! how our hearts beat. Who were going 
to fight ?--Sergius and the young Cossack offtcor. 
How fierce they looked—how determined! Now 
the distance was paced—could we not stop it in 
time ? 

m the window, 
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ius! Sergius!’ bat I was not heard— 


I was too late J saw, through that awful red 
wind v, ti 4 y | 


facing me—Ilvan with his 
oti 1 could not see— 
a scream—Serzius had 


and Te. 





hen 
fallen. 





| 
ther erect against the stove | 


i forward 








ima the Hand of 














mn Oi Vici 
Justice—oul) en years of age, So young, | 
so full of life, so brave and enthusiastic, and, alas ! | 
aches | 
“But the other man was aleo dead or dying. 
i saw Alex lift his body, and carry it over and lay 
Ipon @ i s he did so he | 
raised his head, ane his brother 
who still lin his hand 
id his back to the this pistol, 
and aimed aad shot Alex 
trough the brain, 
Yos, with his own hand he killed his brother, 
J will always maintain it, though, save the eyes 
o whom nothing is hidden, nove saw the awful 
act save mine. Nathalie had fainted in a heap 





at my feet the instant she sar zius fall, and 
nothing remained in the room with the murderer 


t three rpses—and ‘deal men tell no 
ales.’ 
‘I saw more. I awoke 





on my 
bed, with Nathalie bending over me, the door | 

one admitted but Aunt Sophie and | 
1 believe | was delirious for days, and, 
myself was the ghost of 


l looked fifty instead of 


sine 


weak as I was, I lost no time in 
denouncing Ivan de Bodisco to my | 
breken-hearted father—to my sunt—to anyone 
ho would listen to me, Alas! he had told his 
tory first, and made it good, | 
‘No one believed me, my brain waa turned, | 
1ey Said ; and it was Sergius, they declared, who 
shot Alex first, and then his friend, in a duel. 
Of this fact Ivan took bis solemn oath upon 
the Greek Bible. ; 











Vhat proof had1? How could I see through 

that dark closet? Nathalie was there, she |} 

ieved in Ivan'’s innocence—I was mistaken— I | 

was mad! 
“Sergius, Alex, and Paul, the ssack officer, 
were Luried at night, where 1 know not; but as 
} ther, until that 


ey fell they lie, somewhere to; 





| 

yreat day when the graves shall be opened, and } 

sOCTELS Sha e® bid, } 

Alex's father and friends were frantic at their | 

aud left no stone unturned to find him, but | 

ispicion never looked our way. Had we not a | 

0 Missing also—Sergius } 
“Ta esleth all things, but it never healed 

eart. Nathalie was my only consolatic 

aud her ta gulf there was between us ! | 
She us de xd the Hand of Justice —devoted 

sud soul, whilst I loathed ita very iane, | 

te no secret of the fact? Mad it not cost.) 

, ' 


wer and a brother ! 
l pi ion had bic 


} 





over 


1 conspirators 








were casy in their minds once more. We had 
lone with mouraing, we were very gay outwardly, 
' ry . . 

ald [L be gay ever again aa long as J lived ? 


ht I saw through that crimsoned-paned 
had killed every cheerful feeling in my 


sition, as if it were a pliant seared by one 
ht readful blight I did i know how to 
i 40 I W ; - j 

My aunt Was anxiova | howe marry- 








indeed as not much comfort the family, it 
f well I was settled; I would have a fine | 
furtuue and my moth liamonds, Aunt | 
Soplie had given her interest to a most eligible | 
*, Prince Kouraki, and urged me to accept | 
with ntreaties, brib threats and 

But | was obdurate—I1 would never 
| 
‘Ivan de Bodisco, too, secretly persecuted me | 
with bis hate idreeses, despite my unveiled, | 
shrinking abhorrence of him. He would not } 
t ri i 
‘What can you waut with me but my 
NO y¢’ I asked him, fi rely. ‘And you are 
rich mn you have your brother's fortune. You | 
dh t forget that you were his heir when you | 
raised your hand, aa you siced at the dvor, aud | 
t vy ala, was looking at you, too | 


eee 


| lady. 


| ie best so ; 


ame ~ ene anes 





his eyes met yours, 

Do you not see them when you shut your own— 

and in the dark?’ 
“For once Ivar 


was moved. He became 


T +} + a! 
Do they not haunt you! 


ghastly aud guiltily-white ; his lips trembled, | 


beads of perspiration stood out upon his brow. 
I saw that he feared me, and 1 went ou,— 

“*]T may not live to do it, Ivan de Bodisco, 
but your brother Alex shall be avenged. 
Nemesis is slow, but she is sure. Do not 
doubt but that she will overtake you yet. And 
there will be no mercy for you-—you second 
Cain !’ 

“After this I had no more of his attentions, 
but he took another form of persecuting me. 
He completely poisoned my aunt’s mind against 
me and my father’s, They believed that I was 
an informer, a traitress ; that 1 only waited for 
an opportunity to eell their lives, aud avenge the 
death of Alex. 

“ My life now was too unbearable, I could not 
endure it. I made up my mind to run away 
took Nathalie into my confidence only. I packed 
my diamonds, some money, a small supply of 
clothes, and actually started off to Faris, where, 
by means of a letter of introduction I had 
procured, and uuder my mother’s maiden name, 
‘Warren,’ I got a place as companion to aa old 


“Ugh! how I hated it! I, Pauline, Countess 
Dormanoff, driviug in her stuffy carriage, conbing 
her peevish poodle, mixing her medicine, reading, 
writing, carrying cushions aud hot jara, and 
being alternately petted and aculded. 1 did not 
like it, but it was better than De Bodisco’s 
neighbourhood. 

“low often I wished he was dead, or that 
[ was dead. Life was very monotonous and 
dreary 

“T wished I lay in an unknown grave beside 
poor Sergius and Alex. J wished for rest and 

eace, And they came in my way very strangely 
and unexpectedly. 

‘An English gentleman, elderly, rich, kind, 
old enough to be my father, saw me at 
Madame Riviére's,' aud positively fell in love 
with me and asked me to marry him, aod I 
did. After some hesivation I married him 
one morning very quietly at the British 
Ex baasy, 

‘Who would believe it f I am no longer 
Miss Warren, but Mrs. Rivers. 1 have a big 
house, @ fine carriage-—-which I hate-—a maid, 
three powdered foolmen, and alas ! two grown-up 
stepdaughters. 

“ They do not like me ; but I shall do them no 
harm ; all l ask for is peace. I waut no balls, no 





| admirativa, no diamonds——and they are 60 jealous 


of their poor little family gew-gews 

“Nathalie has not written to me for a year. 
They whispered that she was dead, No, I should 
it, I'm sure, iishe was, They said my father 
had got into trouble at last, poor, iafatuated 





“I believe that man will betray you yet—that 


man you believe in as you do in our Greek 
Patriarch himself, 

"You and my aunt were very furiously angry. 
She will never forgive me, not alone for running 
away, for hating the great cause, but on account 
of ber protége, Prince Kouraki. 1 might have 
been Princess Kouraki, lady of honour two the 
impress, and I am only plain Mra, Rivers, wife 
of an English squire, Perbape—nay, surely—it 
only I hope I shall not be discovered, 

“ At that ball at Frogborough Town Hall I saw 
Lord Halmsiey whispering and looking at me very 
bard 

“ }fe has danced with me on the banks of the 
Neva, but he dvea noc know it ; he would never 
expect to sec the Countess Pauline among these 
respectable British watrons who talk of the 
weather and their servants and their stupid little 
wcandals till L am often inclined to yawn in their 
faces 

‘Am | growing ill-natured and soured and un- 
charitable ¢ Ah, well, it does not matter! Some- 
thing tells me I shall nut live to be very old. 

“T dreamt of a wedding last night-—-” 





» * * * t 


Eere the paper came to an end as abruptly as 


—_ 
a 











it had commenced—some of it had been torn 
away—-there was no more, 

Pauline’s hands had trembled so much latterly 
she had not been able to hold it, but had placed 
it before her on the little table, leaning her elbows 
firmly down, and, resting her head upon her 
hands, had perused it in that fashion, 

When it was all finished she fell back in her 
chair, and looked as if she were going to faint, but 
she did not. 

She sat very still for some moments, and then, 
gathering up the sheets very carefully, she went 
into the house, and despatched a telegram to 
Oacar Loraine, Blue Club, Pall Mall :— 

“I wish to see you at once—to-day, if 
possible,” 


CHAPTER LXIL, AND LAST, 


Lavy Cvezon, in her eager haste, forgot that 
Mr. Loraine could not have yet reached London ; 
indeed, on second thoughts, a man on horseback, 
if he galloped all the way, might intercept him at 
the railway station ; and a light-weight groom on 
@ very smart hack was just in the nick of time to 
see the train gojng out of the station 

So the telegram was sevt, and Mr. Loraine 
arrived at the Manor for the second time that 
day, just after dinner, and was shown into tke 
drawing-room, where, of course, he found Lady 
Carzon alone. 

She had been in a state of feverish excitement 
all the afternoon ; she had not touched afternoon 
tea, nor tasted a morsel of dinner, to the disgust 
of Letty, who had an excellent appetite, with 
which nothing ever interfered. 

As she looked at her friend's pale face, and at 
the curious, restless expression of her eyea, she 
asked herself, in some alarm,-— 

“ Could she be going off her head again ¢” 

But no; she was sooa reassured by Pauline 
saying,— 

“I'm sure you think I am very odd, Letty, and 
I'm sure I look odd, and 1 cannot eat, and I 
cannot reat. One thing I must tell you, I'm not 
going to marry Count de Bodisco ; I would sooner 
die,” speaking between her set teeth. 

“Ob! Pauline how glad Lam!" exclaimed the 
other, coming round the table with a rush, aod 
embracing her with an ecstatic bug. “I knew 
you could not bear him. I could nut bear him. 
This match made nie wretched; but you have 
been so reserved I did not like tospeak. Ha 
you quarrelled? When did you break it off, o 
was it”’-—hesitating, and looking hard at her 
companion—* on account of Mr. Loraine #” 

Pauline did not answer this treble-barrelled 
question; her expectant ears had caught a 
ring. 

“Is it the Count?” cemanded Letty, rather 
nervously. 

“No, Letty, it is not. I hope be wii) never 
ring at this door again,” said the other, rising 
from her untasted meal. “ He is a very bad man 
an infamous man. You shal! hear all; another 
time 1 will explain everything that I can 
explain.” 

‘“‘ Mr, Loraitie, my lady, in the drawing-room,” 
said a footmau, fliaging the door open, and feel- 
ing that something or other uncommon was “ up” 
this particular evening 

Of course, he had no prospec’ of gratifying hie 
-uriosity ; neither had Mrs. Denham, who sat at 
the end of the table, looking blankly after her 
friend, her curiosity justly whetted, and yearuing 
for particulars, 

Mr, Loraine was standing by the fire. when 
Pauline entered. 

“Tt was very good of you to come #0 8000,” 
she said, approaching the mantel piece, and laying 
her hand on it to steady herself, “1 have read it 
all.” 

"So I conclude, And what is the result! 
Have you dared tp change your miad ?” heaskea 
impressively, 


“T have,” she anewered. ‘1 would rather 


suffer any fate than marry De Bodisco.” 

“ How did you ever lister to him?” he asked, 
in a voice of peremptory entreaty—“he is old 
enough to be your father,” ; 

“Oh, don't ; you need not repeat all that,” she 
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exclaimed, with a gesture of passionate protest. 
“J will refuse to marry him now or ever, and I 
velieve sincerely that this refusal will cost me my 
life,” she added, with the composure of utter 
despair. 

“ Pauline, you are mad to talk like this,” said 
her companion, impatiently. ‘ Leave me to deal 
with him. I do not ask you to marry me, but [ 
would rather see you in your grave than that 
man’s wife. By any means I must compass your 
escape. Give me the key to the secret that locks 
your lips ; itis the only chance, and let me act 
for you a8 your friend—your brother.” 

“Oscar”—she paused, and then went on firmly 
—"T wil! tell you the secret, but were it known 
to other ears that I had divulged it Iam a dead 
woman,” 

“Nonsense, Pauline; you are too fanciful | 
There are no such secreta now-a-days in this nine- 
teenth century ; and even if it were as you say, 
you know that anything you tell me is as safe as 
if ib had wever passed your own bosom. What is 
this heavy secret ?” with an incredulous smile, 

Pauline looked timidly round the room ere she 
replied, as if she actually believed the old adage 
that walls had ears, and then facing her com- 
pauion who was leaning his elbow carelessly on 
the chimney-piece, statue-like, with hands tightly 
clenched and bloodless lips, she said,— 

i epare yourself for a great shock—a great 
curprise. 

“ Nothing that you could tell we would astonish 
me,” he said. “After last Tueeday in Piccadilly 
there are no surprises left for me” he replied 

mphatically, 

‘You have’ heard of the Society of the 
Hand of Justice?” she said, in a chill, strange 


Vulce, 

“T have, Is it not the curse of Europe! 
But how came you to even know of its exis- 
tence 7’ 

‘ I- I—I have been a sworn member for nine 
vears,” 

Crash went a Sévres vase down on the fender, 
the fesult of a sudden jerk from Mr. Loraine’s 
c100W, 

_ There were, then, still surprises in store for 
him, after all. 

lie merely stood and looked at her in silence. 
Ke could not speak, neither could she, for one or 
two moments, and the strain became unen- 
durable, 

His accusing eyes were maddening, and at last 
she spoke, 

“Nay, you need not shrink from me with 
horror,” she said, in a voice of bitter disdain. “I 
was‘no more to blame than my mother. I was 
uot & free agent,”’ 

And hereupon, with hasty, almost, incoherent 
speech, she related to her astonished listener the 
tale of the Dwarf that haunted Miss Jones's select 
seminary, of her own unlucky discovery of a 
party of conspirators hatching their plots in the 
very midst of that maiden lady’s innocent and 
uneuepicious establishment, 

“It was like hatching a wasp’s nest inside the 
statue of a saint,” he exclaimed; “but I can 
well believe it. It was just like them. They are 
4s cunning as foxea, and as unserupulous as———-” 
_ “Let me go on,” she said, putting up her hand 
operatively, “ and tell it all now,” 

_Aud hereupon she related her meeting with 
the Count, her grand-aunt'’s legacy; her last 
taarge regarding her Aunt Nathalie, and her 
own vow, 

_* m this she hurriedly sketched her life in 
Vat.o—her political friends and Bodiaco, her 
manager and pursebearer. 

She then swiftly brought the narrative down 

WW the present year, related the hold the Count 
uud over her, the bribe for which ehe had sold 
herself and her happiness, her aunt’s liberty, 
and then she paused at last abruptly and almoat 
breathless, 
_ ft am glad you have trusted me at last, 
Poulive. 1 will rid you of this monster, and if 
possible I will restore your aunt to liberty. You 
forget that I have some interest, that 1 am in the 
diplomatic service, that I have powerful friends 
av St. Petersburg. Be aseured I shall strain every 
nerve on behalf uf Nathalie Dormauoff. The first 
thing to be dune is to postpone your Marriage.” 


‘tion of their evening corn. 





“How? I cannot, will not see him. I could 
not trust myself,” she anawered tremulously. 

* No need to see him; sit down and write,” 
pointing to a distant table. ‘‘1 will post your 
letter, Say—what are you to say? Oh, that you 
have serious affairs to arrange, that your wedding 
must be postponed, and that you must beg him 
not to call here for the next three weeks.” 

* But he will!’ she exclaimed hysterically. 
“ He will be here by the next train.” 

“And if he is,” returned Mr. Loraine reso- 
lutely, “your servants can easily say ‘not at 
home,’ I myself will start for Russia to-morrow 
morning. 1 shall reach the capital, by rapid 
travelling, in five days, I will leave no stone un- 
turned to release your aunt—nay, if possible, I 
will bring her back with me, Twenty years is a 
long sentence. The laws have relaxed of late, I 
have every confidence of success if-—~—’’ He 
paused ; he did not give utterance tv his thought. 
** And, now, Pauline, that I share your secret— 
all your secrete, I hope you feel the load of your 
responsibilities lightened.” 

“I don’t know. 1am so unlucky always, only 
getting out of one trouble te fall into another, 
that I sometimes think, Oscar, that it would have 
been better for me and all my friends if I had 
never regained my senses, ar.d remained always in 
that place!” 

“ Nonsense,” he returned, scornfully ; “your 
evil days are over; you have had rough, dark 
weather for many years ; your star was uotin the 
ascendant, but, believe me, Pauline, tbat after 
such storms there will be sunsh.ne and peace ; 
aud now you may trust your affairs to me with 
the utmost coufidence, and,” quickly looking at 
his watch, “I must go, or J shall lose the last 
train. I hope by this day three weeks, at the 
“a latest, to be here again. Gouod-bye.” 

heir hands clasped ; there was no uncertainty 
in the eyes that met each other; they had no 
secrets between them ; there was nothing to keep 
them apart now. 

The three weeks had crawled by, and behold 
Pauline, whose impatience had knuwn no limits, 
waiting alone iu her victoria at the station for 
Oscar Loraine. 

She was regardless of appearances, she was 
reckless of Mrs. Grundy. She was counting 
the very seconds till the train came round the 
curve, ° 

At last it was in sight—at last Oscar sprang 
out--out alone, Her hearp sank, He said 
vothing beyond,— 

“How do you do, Pauline?” till he was 
already seated beside her, 20d the brown cobs 
were briskly trotting homewa:ds in the anticipa- 


“You see, Pauline, that I am alive,” he said, 
very quietly. “I know, my dear, that you will 
be terribly disappointed, but it could not be 
helped. 1 was too late,” taking her hand under 
cover of the rug. “Just four years tvo late. She 
had been set free by a higher power than the 
Czar. Her release came from him too late,” 

Pauline’s tears were droppiag fast. 

“Oh, I had so built on seeing her—on making 
up to her for all those dreadful years. My 
mother’s sister, I—I have thought se much—so 
rauch of her, and she never even heard of me! | 
Oh, it is a cruel, cruel disappoint ment.” 

“To you, my poor Pauline, no doubt ; but she 
is far happier than you could hope to make her. 
A pure Russian, as you are a pure Englishwoman, 
speaking now no language but ber own-~Freneh | 
and English long forgotten—worn down aud eu 
feebled by years of toil and hardship, what would 
she have done in your life ! 

“JT made inguiries. She was well-known in 
Irkusth. She kept a small shop, and wat noted | 
for her chaiity, endurance, and faith. { 

“She never murmured at her hard lot, It bad | 
been, she declared, of her own choosiug, and she 
never opened her lips on the subject of the past. 
No one knew of her furmer name or rank, save 
the authorities and the priest. 

“She went by the name of ‘ White-haired 
Catherine, and passed as what she pro- 
cliimed herself to be, ‘a woman of the pecple.’ 
No one guessed that she was that indomitable 
little conspirator, the Cuuntees Nathalie Dor- 











mauoff, 


“T procured for you her Prayer-book reliquary 
and a few simple, common articles that belonged 
to her. They are to follow me here. And now, 
Pauline, you see Bodisco in a still more glaring 
ight 


“TI have proof that he played two parts--as 
conspirator and a spy.. He was well aware of 
Nathalie’s fate; would have ioforméd you of it 
ere you had left the church, no doubt, and 
laughed in your face.” 

* * = 7 

The next day Count Bodisco himself appeared 
upon the scene and was admitted, 

The interview was short and conclusive. Proofs 
of Nathalie’s di ath were forthcoming—proofs that 
he was completely set aside were not wanting. 

He was like some wild animal who fiuus at 
the last moment its prey snatched from ite 
grasp. i 
He threw off bis Russian veneer and displayed 
the traditional Tartar. 

He threatened, he cursed, he even stamped in 
his impotent rage—for he was » man of immenss 
capacity for spending money. His coffers were 
low. 

He had reckoned on Pauline’s roubles without 
the smallest uncertainty, 

And he beheld them figuratively melting into 
thin air before his very eyes. Oh, that he had 
that Luraine—alone, and by the throat. Oh, 
that he had Pauline once more under his heel ! 

* You have told him the secret,” he screamed, 
at last ; ‘‘ you know your punishment, miserable 
woman—sooner or later our arm will find you, and 
it brings death.” 

“What society and which society are you 
talking of, you Government spy? I know you 
well ; your confederates have found you out, the 
Government now know you. Try and show your 
fece beyond the Russian frontier—I cannot wish 
you anything worse,” said Loraine, contemptu- 
ously, 

‘* And as to secrets,” put in Pauline, “I possess 
one of yours-—the same that blighted my mother’s 
life-—the secret about your brother.” 

What ailed the Count now? He became white 
as death, he looked positively appalling. His 
jaw dropped, his eyes were strained on something 
above Pauline’s head—what, they never kuew ; 
for, as if pursued by the whole contents of the 
lower regions let loose, he rushed to the door, out 
into the hall, clattered down the steps, and drove 
off in his waiting hansom, bidding the man t\ 
“ Gallop—gallop,” as if he were flying for hie 
life. 

Such was Ivan de Bodisco’s exit, He wai 
never seen again, ‘There were rumours that he 
had his head swept off in a boiler explosion—-that 
be had been identified and buried, but whether 
this was frueor not was never precisely known. 

Pethaps he and Count Villaiui—ftting com 
pavions-—have gone into partnership. 

But stay, the Count is dead—really dead at 
last. He kept a grog-shop for sume time in 
California, and drauk half his own stuck-in-trade, 
was knocked upon the head in some rowdy fight, 
and so perished. 

{attie and her sister live in gentee! retirement 
in a fashionable seaside resort, uccasionally attend 
bands un the Parade, and talk of “other days.” 
Their sister makes them a handsome yearly allow- 
ance, but will never consent to see them, 

Sophie, the maid, is now nurse to the eldest 
little Loraine, 

Mre, Bint has retired fiom the Asylum, and 


|} become housekeeper to her late lunatic servant 


Letty spends a goodly portion of iime with 
her old friend, aud talks, suspiciously, often, of 
certain unmarried rector—and it would not sur 
prise us to hear that she followed her friend's 
example, and became a bride for a second time. 


' x 


As for Pauline, the real summer of her life had 


|} come at last. She finds Oscar Loraine the 


realisation of her earlier dreams. They are as 
happy as the day is loug, and she has nearly for- 
gotten her old uame of “ Cinderella.” 


THE END. 








Tue Persiaus gave names to every day in the 
moath, just as we give them to days of the week 
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(Continued from page 583.) 


[t was on a lovely evening, after they had been 
for several months at Nice, when Gladys was 
tting beneath a group of tallilex trees in the 
garden of villa they cecupied, that 
Mr. Allingham spoke again to her of their mar- 
riage 
{ don’t want to hurry you, my dear,” he said 
gently, as he saw Gladys shrink and tremble. 
“y If you do 


the lovely 


We will wait as long as you like. 
not think you love me enough yet, let us put off 
uc wedding for a little while longer ; it is your 
happiness I think of and long for, my dear, let it 
be as you like, but if you can, the sooner you 
make up your mind and name the day, the better 


1 ” 


pleased I shall be 

‘How kind you are?” said Gladys falteringly, 

king up into his face with thankful eyes, “I 
feel I do not deserve half your goodness, Mr. 
Allingham.” 

‘Dear child, do not say that, it is my happi- 
ness to try and make you happy, Gladys, and 
perhaps io days to come I may succeed,” he 
“‘ Well! what do you say—when is it 





Gladya paused and turned pale for one moment 
with a terrijle yearning, she thought of Jim. 
Then she put the thought resolutely aside—that 
‘uapter in her life was closed. Even if Jim came 
back to her and begged her to forgive him, she 
would be obliged to refuse. She could never 
draw back now and wound the kind, true heart 
of the man keside her. 

‘[—when we retura to England I shall be 
ready,” she said in a low faltering voice. “ And— 
oh! if I don’t seem to love you as—as some girls 
might--as I ought—forgive me—indeed —indeed 
i am not cold or ungrateful-—-but—but—I am 
such a poor little creature—not half good enough 
for you—oh! I iiope that some day you will not 
think so too.” 

“Nay! that wil! never be--you must not 
fancy it, my dear,” repiied Mr. Allingham, look 
ing down tenderly at her, ‘‘ You know howl 
admire as well as love you ; give me but a small 
bit of your heart, dear, and you will make me 
very happy.” 

And stooping, he ki 
her. 





ed her cheek and left 


She eat on in the evening light thinking deeply; 
the gay, laughing voices of her sisters reaching 
her at intervals from the house; then the sounds 
of voices—~Fanny’s pretty, bird-like soprano ming- 
ling with Alice’s contralto, and the full sweet 
sounds of a tenor voice, round, and mellow, and 
full as Italian voices only are. The girls were 
happy-~so happy! and Violet quite well again. 
Her mother was quite changed, too : the worried, 
anxious look had Sed from her face; she was 
alm and placid, and looked ten years younger 
han she had done in the bygone times when 
laily petty troubles ground her down to the dust, 








snd took all the sweetness out of life. And all 
his they owed to Robert Allingham ! 
Well! if she was sacrificing her own will and 


inclivatione, surely the reward was great—-the 
reward of seeing those she loved happy ! 


And she would make Mr. Allingham happy; 


he should never know what it had cost her to 

ecome his wife. She would do her duty by him, 

hould never have a fault to find with her; 

ie would be obedient and docile and do all in 
’ } 


ier power to please itm. 
A 


\nd her lov: Ah, would she ever be able to 
give him her love-—to forget the past #” 

» sighed deeply and buried her face in her 

1ands as she thought of it. And once again her 


hole soul rose up in revolt against the sacrifice 
} 


ihe was about to make, 


“Oh, what shall I do!” she mwrmured ; 
what shall Ido! Oh, I cannot forget, I cannot! 
Jim, Jim—my love, my love!” 
And as she raised her face from her hands her 
eves fel! on a tall form before her, the aight of 
thich sent the blood surging to her brain ina 


hot: flood, 








Jim Beaufort stood in the shadow of the great 
ilex tree close to her. 





CHAPTER VL 


Sue started up with a low ery of, — 

“Jim! Jim!” and rushed forward as if to 
throw herself into his outstretched arms, then 
stopped, hesitated and recoiled, crouching down 
at last on the seat she had just quitted like eome 
guilty, terrified thing. ' 

“ Yes, it is I, Gladys, my darling ; it is Tia the 
flesh, not my ghost!” he cried, coming forward 
and trying to take her iu his arms. ‘“‘ Have I 
frightened you, dear? Oh, Gladys!” and he 
turned pale as she withdrew her hands from his 
grasp and shrank yet further from him. “It is 


not true what they told me, is it? Oh, tell me,~ 


» 


it is not true! 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!” she moaned, “ why have you 
come now--~now that it is too late? why did you 
not come sooner! why did you not write all 
these months? why did you make me believe 
you had forgotten me?” 

“Write! I wrote. I never let a fortnight go 
by without writiog. What do you mean, darling ? 
Ihave never forgotten you for a moment ; not 
for an hour have you ever been out of my 
thoughts since I left you. I have longed—longed 
for this day ; and oh, Gladys, am rich now— 
rich, my darling! I can marry you at once! 
There is no need for us to wait any longer.” 

There ‘was a slight rustling in the bushes as he 
spoke, but neither he nor she noticed it, and he 
went on,— 

“T came home as soon as I heard of it,” he 
went on, ‘only a month after we reached Chund- 
apore on our return from the frontier. What! 


you did not know we had been on service? How | 


is it you have never got my letters? Why did 
you never write? What do you mean by saying 
I have come too late, Gladys? Speak! for 
Heaven's eake don’t look at me with that ex- 
preasion on yourface! Have you ceased to love 
me, then? But, no! I swear you have not. I 
saw that as soon as my eyes met yours!” 

Still she was silent, sitting white and motion- 
less crouching in the corner of the seat in the 
pale moonlight. 

“Speak, Gladys!” 
more and more agitated. 
I heard a report I could hardly credit at Matcham; 
yes, I’ve been to Matcham. I got your address 
there. Oh, Gladys, it is not true; it can’t be 
true what they said, that you are engaged to 
another, a——” 

“Hush !” she said hoarsely, “‘ Yes, it is true, 
Jim.” 

There was a dead silence between them for a 
minute, their eyes were fixed on each other, aad 
the misery in Gladya's face told Jim the truth. 
Engaged to soother she might be, but her heart 
was his still! 

“Gladys, what made you do it? how did they 
persuade you |” he faltered. ‘ 

‘They—they, mother, I mean, said you were 
tired of me, that you had forgotten me—and— 


he continued, growing 


you never wrote, never answered any of ony | 


letters,” she veplied in a dull, toneless voice. 

“T tell you I wrote regularly,” he replied pas- 
eionately, “when did you last write to me, 
Gladys?” She told him. 

“And who used to post your letters’” he 
asked. 4 

“They went to the village in our post-bag, as 
usual,” she replied, “why—why do you ask, 
Jim?” 

“Ah!” he said shortly and bitterly, “I see, 
Gladys, there has been foul play, our letters 
have been atopped, been tampered with! Who 
did it?” 4 
There was no reply, but her look of startled 
anguish as she gazed up into Jim's agitated face, 
told hima that at last she understood ! 

“And you—you are engaged, going to be 
married soon,” he said, slowly. “ Gladys, you 
can't, you must not, you shali not, You love me, 
you are mine, [ will not give you up to anyone. 
Who is this man? this—this robber, who?” 

“Ob, hush! Jim, he is no robber; bub the 
truest, noblest, kindest man that ever lived, do 


“What has happened ? | 
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| 
| 
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not say anything against him, We owe! every. 
thing to him, even Violet’s life. You are right, [ 
do not love him as I ought to love him! Oh! [ 
have tried—tried hard to forget you, Jim, and to 
love him, but I could not, even though I believe 
you had forgotten me—but, [ must be true to my 
promise, I must marry him-——-and—and we must 
part, Jim!” 

**Part !” he said in a low, husky voice, “‘ part ! 
Gladys, my love—my darling, think ! you cannot 
mean it! Now, too, when life might be so happy 
for us, without a care or a trouble! Part! it 
can’t be, darling, think again !” 

“Tt must be—oh! it muat be, Jim,” she 
answered, miserably, “Oh! don’t you see, can’t 
you understand! We owe everything to Mr. 
Allingham and he loves me, [I cannot break his 
heart, 1 must keep my word!” 

“ How about my heart then?’ he asked, bit- 
terly, “do you think nothing of my sufferings ! 
Gladys, I cannot give you up. I cannot part 
with you, again.” 

“Dear Jim, would you have me act dishonour- 
ably’ would you have me break my promise!” 
she said falteringly. 

“ How about your promise to me?” he cried, 
“Surely [have the first claim on you, Gladys, | 
bad your promise long before this man ever 
crossed your path!” 

“ He has been so noble, so kind, so generous, to 
us, Jim, how can I cast him aside?” she replied. 

* And you will marry him without loving him, 
Gladys, think of that! can happiness follow— 
would it be right?” said Jim, earnestly ; ‘“ pause 
for your own sake, if not for mine !” 

[I don’t know. I cannot tell,” she replied, 
wringing her hands, “Oh! Jim, help me! | 
don’t know what I ought to do-—help me, for I 
am very, very unhappy. They say men under- 
stand honour better than women, tell me what [ 
am bound in honour to doin this matter.” 

And she looked imploringly into Jim Beau- 
fort’s agitated face. For a moment he hesitated 
as if undecided what to answer, his face working 
with emotion, then he spoke. 

“] will tell you what I think,” he said, slowly, 
“ what I think youare bound in honour todo. I 
think you owe it to this man, who, you say, is 
good and noble, to tell him the whole truth, 
Gladys, to tell him you have been deceived, that 
you believed me false and have now discovered 
your mistake ; you should tell him exactly how 
things are between us, and then you should 
abide by hie decision, act according to his wishes 
If he still insists on your performing your part of 
the bargain—-Well--you are right, we must part, 
but oh ! it is hard—hard !” 

And he turned away with a heart-broken 
gesture. 

“© Yes, he should be told, I will tell him,’ 
replied Gladys, you are right, Jim. It will be 
a hard task to pain him, to wound his kind heart, 
for oh! he is the best and truest of men! but it 
is right he should be told. To-morrow—nay, to- 
night, he shall know all.” 

“No need to tell him, my dear child, he knows 
all now,” said a clear, calm voice that caused 
them both to start. 

And Mr. Allingham stepped out of the shadow 
into the moonlight. 

“Forgive me, Gladys—-forgive me, Mr. Beau 
fort, for being an unintentional eaves-dropper. | 
heard your cry (turning to Gladys) as I stood 0: 
the terrace yonder, and came to see if anything 
were wrong. Your first words told me all the 
truth, my dear—nay, do not look so grieved, s0 
shamed! There is nothing you need be ashamed 
of, I am thankful that I heard them, and tha 
I have heard all.” 

“You-—you—are not angry, you forgive me 
then?” stammered Gladys. 

“Forgive! I have nothing to forgive, 
dear,” he answered, kindly; but his voice was ful! 
of sadness. “I have often suspected this, but 


“T will leave you,” interrupted Jim, coming 
forward, ‘I have intruded too long already, 
and———" 

** Nay, excuse me, it is 1 who should retire,” 
said Robert Allingham, with a grave sad. smile 
“Mr, Beaufort my first wish and desire in life ts 
to make Gladys happy.” 
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“do not doubt it,” replied Jim, miserably. 
“She has told me you-——” 

“And I feel that there is only one way in 
which I can do so,” he went on without heeding 
the interruption, ‘the only means by which her 
happiness can be secured, is by my resigning her 
to you, Mr. Beaufort, She loves you. Our evgage- 
ment was a mistake, you have more right to her 
than J have. It was her love I coveted and was 
trying to win ; it never can be mine, Nay !do not 
weep, my child, if I cannot be anything nearer 
to you Lcan always be your friend! You are 
grieved, sorry for me, I know, but be comforted. 
To see you happy is my greatest wish, and it 
will be gratified. Mr. Beaufort, let us be friends,” 

He held out his hand to Jim as he spoke, and 
then turning to Gladys, who was weeping softly, 
put her into his arms. 

“You are far better suited to her than [, or 
any old bachelor like me,” he ‘said, “and I feel 
confident you will make her happy. Guvod-bye, 
Heaven bless you both.” 

And turning, he walked away quickly. 

it was not dificult to reconcile Mrs, Morant to 
the change in her daughter’s prospects, now that 
she found Jim was rich, instead of being the 
penniless detrimental she had believed. 

Two months later their marri took place, 
and the only tears shed that day were shed by 
Gladys, when a letter from Mr. Allingham, ac- 
companied by a beautiful set of diamonds reached 
her, telling her that business had called him back 
to Australia, and that when she received it he 
would be already on board ship. 

“{ shall think of you,” it concluded, “and 
pray for your happiness, which I am thankful 
to think has not been wrecked by an old 
BacHEtor’s Buonper.” 


[THE END.] 








A DOUBLE-DYED VILLAIN. 


—0i— 


“Eycaagp to Dalzell Kenwood, is she?” said 
Carll Knighton, carelessly. ‘“ Well, I wish her 
joy of her bargain !” 

He was a dark-faced, handsome young man of 
the Spanish type, with large, lustrous eyes and a 
silken black moustache, and he spoke the words 
after a désonnair fashion ; but Rosalind, his sister, 
detected the false ring in them, and exchanged 
a laughing glance with Nina Ford, her dearest 
friend, 

“ How coolly he takes it,” said she, “ when all 
the world knows that be was madly in love with 
Zoe Atwater |” 

Nina laughed, but her subtle grey eye never 
abated its vigilant watch on Kuighton’s face, 
and a deep rose burned on either cheek, 

“Mr, Kenwood has won the belle of the season,” 
said she, in a soft, low voice. “ Not that I ever 
fancied Miss Atwater. Her style is too statuesque 
forme. I like some animation in a woman. You 
never really cared for her, Mr. Kuighton, did 
you?” 

“Tf I really had,” retorted Knighton, with somg 
animus, “do you believe Kenwood could have 
wou her?” ace] 

a re seems fiat he has,” drily observed Rosa- 
sind, 

“You think so?” he sneered. 

“ Appearances would certainly confirm that 
fact!” laughed Rosalind. 

Knighton flung his cigarette out of the window. 

“ Well, time will show,” said he, tugging at \his 
moustache, after a Mephistophelian fashion. “In 
the meanwhile, I'll undertake to give each of you 
girls a diamond brooch on the day that Zoe At- 
water is married to Dalzell Kenwood!” 

Rosalind danced lightly up and down, 

“Oh, what fun!” she cried, her merry black 
eyes dancing in unison with the sway of her 
supple figure. “I've always longed for a diamond 
brooch, Zoe's a darling, but she can get lots of 
other lovers, and I never can have but one chance 
for a diamond brooch |” 
ee Miss Ford lifted her eyebrows, satiri- 
cally, 

“ Mc. Knighton seems very sure of his promises,” 


said she, “It is as he says—time alone will | 
reveal the actual trend of affairs.” 

As it chanced, Carll Knighton met Miss At- 
water at a party that very evening—a fair, golden- 
tressed vision, like some dream of Norseland 
beauty. 

_There was no especial point in Zoe's person- 
ality upon which one could expatiate, but she 
possessed some strange maguetic spell of at- 
traction that won all hearts, and Knighton’s 
tongue seemed almost paralyzed as he spoke a 
few conventional words of congratulation. 

“T's so kind of you!” said Zoe, in her pretty, 
artless way. “I always knew that you and Dal- 
zell were old schoolmates and friends.” 

As she turned away to greet a handsome young | 
naval officer, the flash of a diamond ring on her 
engagement finger seemed to strike across Knuigh- | 
ton’s eyebails like a cymeter of fire. 

“ Yes,” murmured Dalzell Kenwood, with a 
smile, “and a precious scapegrace he was, school- 
mates, yes; friends, no! I’m not one of the 
sort that likes to play with edged tools. Never- 
theless, in consideration of all that he has lost, 
and [ have gained, I'll try to forget those old 
times. People always hinted that his father 
was a Spanish pirate and his mother a fortune- 
teller.” 

Zoe laughed, 

Oh, Dall,” said she, “I never knew before 
that men could be gossips, a3 well as women |” 

‘*They’re capital at the business,” said Ken- 
wood, with gravity. 








u 8. 

“ There’s a very respectable old woman down 
stairs, miss, asking to see you,” said she, lowering 
her voice to a mysterious cadence. 

Zoe's fair face clouded over slightly. Dalzell 
had just departed on a brief business tour to the 
South, and this was her first delicious love letter 
to hia, 

She laid down her tiny pearl-handled pen, with 
its diamond tip. 


she. I can see no one,” 

“ Yes, miss, I know,” said Marie, crimping the 
rufile of her apron with her fingers, “but she is 
so very persistent-—quite a respectable body, too 
and I think—TI’m not sure, miss, but I think it 
has something to do with Mr. Kenwood.” 

A charming glow suffused Zoe’s face. 

“Oh, why didn’t you say so ab first?" cried 
she, “Tell her to come up immediately. Per- 
haps it’s some message that he omitted to leave 
—or maybe—-— But go, Marie—go at once !” 

Marie obeyed, and presently returned, usher- 
ing into her mistress’s blue-and-silver bourdoir a 
stout, respectable female in a stiffly-atarched 
print dress, a white apron aud a black bonnet, 
with the edge bent a little askew, under its 
weight of scarlet cotton roses and crumply 
leaves, 

On her hands she wore cotton gloves, and she 
carried a flat market basket and a gingham um- 
brella, faded in streaks by its last encounter with 
the rain. 

She dropped a curtsey. 

Miss Atwater rose from her low writing-chair, 
with a soft frou-frou of white cashmere and 
Valenciennes lace, while she secretly wondered 
whether this were a visitant from her Sunday- 
school district, or a representative of the model- 
dwelling houses she sometimes passed through in 
the cause of sweet charity. 

Was she a washerwoman, or « hired nurse? 
Or perhaps the grandmother of one of those ideal 
“bad boys” who could not be made to take 
interest in church picnics or model gymuasiums, 
but obstinately preferred the gutters instead ? 

“Good-morning!” said she, with the soft 

iousness that was part of her nature. “I 
on’t seem quite to remember who you are.” 

“ No, miss, it can’t be expected as you should,” 
said the stout old woman, clearing her husky 
throat. “ You're writing a letter, miss. P'raps 
it’s to Mr, Dalzell Kenwood ?” 

Zoe looked at her in surprise—perhaps with a 
little offence. 

“Oh, miss,” hurriedly spoke the woman, 
| depositing her market basket on the floor and 





Zoe Atwater’s engagement was scarcely a week | 
old, when one day her maid came tiptoeing softly | 


“I’m particularly engaged to-day, Marie,” said | 





pulling out a red-bordered pocket-handkerchief, 

* [ niver would ha’ dared to come here withoud 

I was dead certain Dalzell Kenwood were gone. 
But it’s only nateral I should want to see the 
fine lady he’s to marry one o’ these days, though 
he’s forbid me iver to let on as I'm anythink to 
him |” 

And she buried 
kerchief, with a sniff. 

“Ohb,I understand!” said Zoe, pulling forward 
a chair, into which her visitor dropped. “ You 
are his old nurse—or perhaps one of the Kenwood 
family servants ¢” 

"No, miss,” said the 
mother,” 

“ His—-mother !"’ 

Zoe started back 

“ Don’t think, miss, as I've come to beg,” said 
the old woman, with some dignity. “I ain’t a 
lady, as no one knows better than myself, but 
I've allays kep’ myself respectable and decent, 
an’ not a penny owin' tono man, I’m an office- 
cleaner, miss, by business, with a very good con 
nection, an’ [ don’t quite kuow why it is as 
Dalzell’s so unwilling to have his good lady know 
about me. Says I to him, ‘My gon," saya I, ‘if 
ahe's the person I take her for, she won't despise 
yousfor having a mother as has worked to make 
a gentleman of you. I ain’t one of the interfering 
kind,’ says I, ‘an’ I means to keep mysen to 
mysen. But [ would like to see the bonny bride 
says I. But, ‘No,’ says he, ‘mother,’ says he, 
“there's no one draws the line like an American 
lady, an’ I’d be ashamed,’ says he, ‘to have her 
know as you waa a workin’ woman. So that’s 
the reasou, miss, as ['ve waited till he was gone 
—humbly beggin’ as you'll excuse the liberty—- 
just for one look at your blessed pretty face. For 
& mother’s a mother, mies, an’ she has a mother’s 
feelins.” 

And once more she curtsied and hid her face in 
her red-edged handkerchief with an audible sniff 
and gurgle. 

All this time Zoe’s eyes had grown larger, 
bluer, and more startled, her cheeks paler, A 
strange quiver came to her lips, 

“Do you mean,” she said, 
Dalzell was ashamed of you ?” 

“A fine gentleman with a college :education 
can’t be expected to be proud of a mother as 
makes her livin’ by cleanin’ offices, miss,” said 
the woman. “ P’raps it ain’t natural ashe shou!d. 
He wis allays a good lad, though. And as [ 
ain’f no wish to mtrude where [ ain't wanted 
miss, I'll bid you a very good-by. It was only 
that I wanted to ses what you was like, miss,” 

Zoe looked after the stout, retreating figure as 
it trundted downstairs with a pang of shame—-an 
ache which she could not analyze. 

* J.-J should have treated her differently,” sh 
thought. ‘I should bave offered her refresh 
mente—-I should, perhaps, have kiased her!” 
with a shudder, as she remembered the blotchy 
complexion, the blunt nose and the red-bordered 
handkerchief. ‘ Dalzell’s—-mother! Now [ 
come to think of it, { always supposed his mother 
dead, though he never told me so in words and 
sentences, And all this time she is a poor work 
ing woman like this, end he with his cigars aad 
carriages and careless talk of money, as if he 
were & millionaire ! Oh, who could have dreamed 
of perfidy like this?” 

She set her little pearly teeth together aud 
tore up the half-written sheeis of that sweet first 
love letter. 

“Tt must be quite different from that,” said 
she-—“ the note that is to tell him our engage. 
ment must end! For I never, never could 
respect a man who has deceived me—or a man 
who is ashamed of his honest, bard-working 
mother!” 

The sweet, flower-like face fell into her hands 
tears rained down like diamond showers, and 
with every tear the knell of a dead hope was 
sounded, 

Poor little blue-eyed Zoe—to her this was the 
very bitterness of death ! 
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“that he—that 
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* Y’ve done it, Mr. Knighton, and it was the 
wuet an’ meanest job lever done!” 
Carll Knighton was louvging at his office desk, 
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his hat on the back of his head, his feet thrust 
deep iuto the white pile of au Augora rug, 

fe turned quickly at the sound of the stout 
Vell,” said he, “ wha i 
She dida’t say much ; but l'd sooner 
» kuife into a lamb’s throat, It was a 
ting todo, Mr. Knighton, and if I didn’t 
a money for what my poor lad stole out of 


did she Say 








rt iud if you didn’t threaten to give him | 
i the law if I didn’t do this for you, I'd ha’ 
id no, that I would, For I’ve got feelings, sir, 
Lama poor waukiug woman.” 
ther your feelings!’ said Knighton, con- 
ipruousiy. “ You've done the job, and you’ve 


boughs that precious sou of yours ol] from ten 








FACETLE. 


Mr. Garcy: “You know man proposes-——’ 
Miss Waitlong: “ No, I don’t ; I’ve only heard 
that he does ; I've had no practical experience.” 

Aunt: “Is your sister improving ia her 
music!” Small Nephew: “I fancy so. The 
peuple next door bave decided not to move.” 

Satvyationist: “If you swear at that horse, 
you'll never get to heaven,” Cabby: ‘* Yes, an’ 
if 1 dou’t sweac at it, I'll never get to the Bank.” 

“ Hene is a joke, Mr. Editor, that I'll guarantee 
was never in print before.” Editor (after read- 
ing it); “Don’t doubt your word iu the least, 
sir,” 


Waiter (yelling down the kitchen tube): 


u-| “Hey, Alphonse! make that chop a steak.” 


| "Sacre! Vat you tink! I’m a chef; not a 


years in prise We're square, so far, Now let 

» hear uo more of your nonsense |” 

Aud he smiled grimly as he thought of the 

fevt this ruse would produce on Dalzell Keu 
Wood t a ‘ 

re is al y (juixoticin her ideas ae to | 

nour ich * thought he; “nor does any | 

womau like to realize thatshe has been deceived, 


ally’s cake is all duugh by this time, and who 

knows but that Mr. Carll Knighton’s trump 
l may come uppermost one of these days?” 

xi his smile, as he stared up at the ceiling, 

hands clasped bebind his black curly 

ead, was more Mephistuphelian than ever, 


Vila Vol ROC 


But love, 


» gentle god, takes care of bis own, 


| these is good oranges, or these are good oranges } 
} Street Urchin: “How kin I tell til I suck 


dso it chan that the next morning, while 
Lue Was still crying over the letter that was to 
blight all Kenwood’s bright hopes, a missive 
arriv from the true knight himseif—a missive 
imuh ver with love and tenderness, which 
bore wishin its folds a scented sprig of white jas- 
‘i picked this little blossom, darling Zoe, be- 
my mother’s grave,” he wrote, “the dear 
thern noother whe died when I was a | 
f sh ould have known you, dearesc ! 
is white, star-like flower be the same 
you as her blessing!” 
It's—very—strange |” said Zoe, her blue eyea 
imtain ver with tears 
t then Marie came in. 
‘tm serry rouble you, miss,” said she, “ but 
a tl stout cold woman again, and she won’t 





aa answer, 


I never saw anyoue 60 

pushing ts all my life. 

e caught up the spray of white jasraine with 

a jealous hand as the old woman in the crumpled 
bonnet came in, weeping and excited. 

Chere had been an accident in the cartridge 


sctory down town at which her son worked, aud | 


ve had been suddenly killed, 

's & judgment on me,” she bewailed herself, 
wringing her hands, “ becausel tuld a wicked 
lie to shield bio: ! And now Heayen has punished 

Dut it’s Mr. Kuighton the judgment 

sight have fell on, and I'll clear iwy soul by 
liug the truth at last, I never see Mr. Dalzell 
\wenwood in my life, and the story of my being 
his mother was all a put-up tale as Mr. Knighton 
bribed me to tellto make trouble, But I'm pun- 
ished—yes, the Lord’s hand is heavy on me at 
last |” 
And she fell in a dead faint on the oor. 
Su Zoe's second letter to Dalzell was destroyed 





ad 

When that young man returned from his 
foreign trip, be went to jemand a reckoning at 
the Lands of Carll Knighton, but in vain. That 
suterprising worthy had closed his law office and 

me to some distant town, the name not 
ecined, 

Andon the day of Zoe Atwater’s wedding, 
Rosalind Knighton looked ruefully at Misa Ford. 

‘ People don’t always get their deserta in this 
world, Nina,” said she, “Here's Zoe married 
o Mr. Kenwood, and we haven't received our 
liamond brooch,” 

‘ No,” murmured Nina. 

But her loss had been greater far than that of 
her volatile friend, for she had secretly loved the 
handsome acamp who had absconded, 
koow he would have broken my heart even hadI 

vecome his wife ; but—I loved him |” 





| Mise de Style: ‘'Most certainly,” 








I knew he was a villain,” she mused, “TI! 


tnagician | ”’ 

Sue: “ You haven't shown this ring to a soul, 
have you?” He: “No, darliag. Why, I only 
succeeded in getting it back from the other girl 
an hour ago!” 

“Do you take this man for better or for 
worse ¢” asked the minister. “I can’t tell until 
L have bad him for a little while,” returned the 
bride, 

‘* Wet, doctor, what is the condition of the 
burglar’s victim?” Doctor : “ One of his wounds 
is absolutely fatal, but the other two are not 
dangerous, and can be healed,” 

Avtsor: “I'm troubled with insomnia, [ lie 
awake at night, hour after hour, thinking about 


| my literary work.” Friend: “Why don’t you 


get up and read portions of it?” 

Young AutrHor (who thinks himself famous) : 
“T believe 1 should enjoy my vacation better if 
I could go incognito.” Friend: “ Good idea. 
Travel uader your nom de plume.” 

Lapy: “ Now, little one, what would you say 
if I were to give you these? Would you say 


em {” 

Isaacstern : “I vos tired of life, Gif me some 
poison, and ao I will kill meinself,” Chemist 
(jocularly): “All right. What do you want— 
arsenic or strychuine?" Isaacstein: “ Vich vos 
der cheapest?” 

Jupex (sternly, to female witness): “ How do 
you make out, madam, that you are only thirty- 
five, when you admit that your daughter is 
thirty?” Mrs. O'Toole: “Och! sure, yer 
honour, she’s me daughter by me furrest hus- 
band,” 

Miss DE Sry e : ‘‘ By the way, count, it is very 
awkward, but -I do not. know your name,” 
Russian Count: “ Vould you like to hear it.” 
Russian 
Count: “Den, if you haf ten minutes to spare, 
sit town aud I vill tell you,” 

Lorp H. : ‘* Miss Flypp—er, Mabel, deah, will 
you marwy me?” “Yes, love.” “Er, won’t 
you tell me what todo now, aw? So unexpected, 

ou know. Nevaw accepted before, you know, 
abel, and—aw—l'’m somewhat at a loss how to 
pwoceed,” 

Hore, Cirerk: “Your name, sir, please }” 
Tourist; “Chumley.” Clerk: “ How do you 
spellic?” Tourist : ~' C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y ” ; 
(hotly) “how do you spell your own?” Clerk 
(excitedly); ‘ J-o-w-l-a-g-n-a-e-8,” Tourist : 
** What do you callit?” Clerk: ‘ones.’ 

A LIMLE BOY was coming home with his 
mother from church, when he h her saying 
that the sermon was no) worth much, The 
little boy immediately turned round and said, 
“Oh, mother, what could you expect for a half- 
penny?” 

OVERHEARD at a Sunday-school treat. Teacher 
(to little buy): “ You don’t seem-to be getting 
on very well with the pork piés, Johnny.” 
Johnny (hesitatingly): “No, mam.” Teacher : 
‘Have you had sufficient then, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “ Well it ain’t.exactly that mum, but 


ft you see I works where they wakes ’em,” 


“Dm you steal the complainant’s coat {” 
asked the magistrate of a seedy individual who 
was arraigned before him. ‘' 1 decline to gratify 
the morbid curiosity uf the public by answering 
that question,” respouded the seedy individual, 
with a scornful glance at the reporters, 


Irate Visjtor: “I call this a downright fraud | 
You advertise on your bills, ‘ The Must Remark. 
able Dwarf ia the World,’ and he turns out to be 
5 feet 5 inches high!” Bland Showman: 
** Exacily so, sir. That's just what’s so remark 
able about him. He's the tallést dwarf on 


'» 


record } 


A sTUDENT at s medical college was under 
examination. The instructor asked him: “Os 
what cause, specifically, did the people die who 
lost their lives at the destruction uf Herculaneum 
and Pompeii?” “i think they died of an 
eruption, sir,” auswered the student, “Go up! 


young wan, go up! ” was the reply. 


Mr. Suurpcrse (feeling his way): “ Your 
charming daughter tells me that she is an 
excellent cook snd housekeeper.” Old Lady 
(calmly): “ Yes, I have had her carefully taught, 
for I have always held that no lady who does not 
understand housekeeping cau properly direct 4 
retinue of servants,” 

Wearuer Propxet: “ How are the indications 
to-nigho?” Assistaut: “Mighty uncertain. | 
hardly know what kind of a report to send out.” 
Weather Prophet: ‘‘ Nothing easier, Make it 
‘fine weather, with lucal, rains and thunder. 
storms,’ ‘That's always safe. If it’s fine, we hit 
it right ; and, if it rains, that’s one of our local 
storms. See!” 

“Tam going to paiat this cottage of yours,” 
remarked an artist toa brawny Scotawoman the 
other day whom he met whilst rambling in the 
North. “Aum glad tae hear it, for it hisna been 
dune for many a lang day, aud I’ve been at the 
laird ower an’ ower aga’p, but he never heeded,’ 
(After a pause): “ But, lush, mon, whaur's yer 
pailan’ brush }” 

Wuuize out shooting in the rural districts of 





- the Highlands a short time back, I found that 


my watch had stopped. Entering a farmhouse 
and noticing an old grandfather's clock, I looked 
{at it, and exclaimed: “Your clock is surely 
wrong?” “ Naething wrang wi't ava,” answere! 
| the old farmer; “it’s you that dvoesna under 
stand it, When the wee haua’s straicht up, and 
the biz hauno’s straicht doon, it strikes ten ; but 
| the richt time’s five o'clock, After that,” he 
contiaued, “ye’ve naething to dae but calculate. 

Scene: A street outside au important race- 
course, A rather deaf gentleman, putting bie 
head out of a window, inquires from a boy who 
was running by which hurse bad won the race. 
“Postponed !"~ yelled the boy. “Who was 
second?” shouted the man to the urchin, who 
| was now in the distance, ‘‘Ou account of the 
| frost!” bawled ont the boy. “Great Scott! 
who was third?” again asked the man. “ You 
old fool,” answered the buoy, ‘they have not 
run.” ‘Well, I’m cornered ; three blooming 
outsiders, aud the favourites not in it,” grunted 
the man, as he withdrew bis head. 

Ir was raining ite very hardest the other night 
~—fairly tumbling down in pailfuls, and there was 
a rare old scruggle to secure the ivside seute 1 
the omnibuses at the General Post Office as they 
came up. A red“ Angel” had just got its full 
complement, and all poor hard-worked City mev 
going home to bath the children, when an elderly 
lady of some fifty winters—the summers did 10! 
appear to have had much influence upon her— 
got aboard, She was a hard-looking customer, 
and, as she peered up and down those two rows 
of masculine faces, with the light of a sickly 
paraffin lamp shining upon them, a sneer came 
across her lips—a nasty, bitter sneer. But they 
all sat tight : not one of them offered to give ber 
his seat. Then with a witheringly scorniul 
amile, she said, “ If any of you miserable sno: 
are waiting for me to sit on your laps your 
sucked in, for, thank evvings, l'ma lady! 


Pe 
cold shudder passed aver the assembly, and 4 
dread that she might not after all be in earnest 
caused eight young fellows vo hop out of the ‘but 
hkefore iv had gone a hundsed yards, 
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SOCIETY. 


} 
Tue third son of the Duke of Teck will shortly | 
juin the ariny a3 subaltern, It is not yet certain 
ty what regiment he will be gazetted, 


Durie the second week in October the Duke 
and Duchess of York are to be the guests of 
Mr. Grabam Vivian at Clyne Park, near Swansea, 
for a few days. 

(ag Grand Duke Alexis of Russia will pro- 
wwbly come to England early in November for 
4 short time on @ visit to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. 

Tae King and Queen of Denmark's party at 
Berpstorf® included the King of the Hellenes, 
the Princess of Wales and her daughters, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland and their 
children. 

Revorts are current of an engagement between 
he King of Greece’s pretty eidest daughter, 
Princess Marie of Greece, and the Prince of 
Naples, heir to the italian throne. The young 
princess belongs, however, tu the Orthodox 
Greek Church, and the Prince of Naples is a 
Roman Catholic, 

Ir is generally expected in Court circles that 
either Sir Fleetwood Edwards or Colenei Bigge 
will be appointed Master of the Household by 
the (Queen, in the place of Sir John Cowell. 
There are a large number of candidates fer the 
post, but it requires special qualifications, and 
sir Joun Cowell was not an easy man to follow, 

THe Duchess of Connaught is rapidly becom- 
ing the 1a0st popular Aldershot Commander’s 
wife that ever had the honour of holding such a 
position in the big camp, for Her Royal Highness 
sever ready to do good, and she has quite got, 

ver the delicate shyness which she was once 
noted for, 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales are not 
expected to take up their residence at Sandring- 
hain fur the winter until quite the end of this 
monh, and it is understood that the large house 
partie: at the Hall, which have been discontinued 
since the death of the Duke of Clarence, are to 
be resumed this season. The first set of guests 
will arrive on Saturday, November 3rd, and there 
will thea be a succession of visitors until Monday 
the 12th, when the Prince is going to Chate- 
worth on a four days’ visit. to the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire, 

THE Queen was accompanied on the journey 
to Scoland by Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and Princesses 
Margaret and Patricia of Connaught, with the 
children of Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg. The Queea much enjoys having children 
about to enjoy the free, out-of-door, and healthy 
ive in the Highlands, and as the Duchess of 
Albany is at Birkhall with the young Duke and 
Princess Alice of Albany, there is quite a large 
group of Royal cousins to enjoy games, expedi- 
uvns, and walks and rides together, 

THERE are no partridges at Balmoral, and very 
‘ew grouse, the ptarmigan being the most plenti- 
‘ul bird on,the Royal demesne, where deer- 
stalkiug in the forests and the roedeer-shooting 
‘a Abergeldie and Birkhall woods are the great 
sporting features. The Queen's table is princi- 
pally supplied with partridges from Sandringham 
for there are not many either at Windsor or at 
Usborne), bub this year « large box arrived at 
Calmoral from Haddo House, which had been sent 
oy order of Lord Aberdeen, who had telegraphed 
ais instructions on the subject from Canada, 

Tus Duke and Duchess of Cumberland will 
probably come to England from Denmark on a 
brief visit to the Queen at Balmoral when the 
“rincess of Wales returns home, The Duke and 
Ducheas have been cordialiy invited by the 
‘imperor and Empress of Russia ty go to St. 


. Petersburg in January, to attend the wedding of 


the Cesarewiteh and the Princess Alix of Hesse. 
The Emperor William is anxious to have a meet- 
ing wah. the Duke of Cumberland; and it is 
probable that the Emperor Francis Joseph (as the 
‘ntimate friend of both) will invite them, and the 





Ang of Saxony, to his shooting lodge in Styria 


STATISTICS. 


Ir is estimated that on an average each penny 
in circulation changes hands eleven times a week, 

Tue British Museum has no less than seven 
hundred theological books written concerning the 
creation of the world. ‘ 

THe burning of Moscow by the Russians in 
order to drive out the French, cavaed au esti- 
mated loss of over £24,000,000. 

THERE is about twice as much beef as mutton 
consumed in these islanda ; an authority declares 
that the average consumption of beef is 1 lb, per 
head weekly, and that of mutton 4 lb, per head, 

THE world’s tunnels are estimated to number 
about eleven hundred and forty-two, with a total 
length of five huadred and fourteen miles, There 
are about one thousend railroad tunnels, ninety 
canal tunnels, forty conduin tunnels, and twelve 
subagueous tunnels, having an aggregate length 
of abuut three hundred and fifty miles, seventy 
miles, eighty-five wiles, aud uine miles respec- 
tively, 








GEMS, 





Love cannot be hid anymore than light, and 
least of all when it sbinea forth in action, when 
ye exercise yourselves in the labour of love, in 
beneficence of every kind. 

Duty is acver uncertain at first. It is only 
after we have got involved ia the mazes and soph- 
istries of wishing that things were vtherwise than 
they are that it seems indistinct, 

Amona the essential qualifications of the goutle- 
woman are dignity, a quiet repose of mauner, 
diplomacy and that thoughtful regard for the 
feelings of others, that raake it almost out of the 
question for her to do a rude or discourteous 
act. 

Never mourn over past follies, Instead of this, 
make a mental entry on the ledg«r of life to the 
effect that having dove this, you have jearnt the 
folly of that particnlar act, aud, having done so, 
are stronger and betver for the wisdom acquired, 
Let every error arm you against future mistakes 
and follies, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Losster Croquertss.—-Chop the lobster very 
fine ; mix with pepper, salt, bread crumbs, and a 
little parsley. 
piece of butter, 
dip in egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry. 

Cieansina Dainks.-Two ounces each bi- 
carbonate soda, cream of tartar, tartaric acid, 
four ounces lump sugar, and half ounce maguesia 
is the approximate constituents of a good diaught. 
Thoroughly dry each on clean plates, pulveriss in 
pestle and mortar, and incorporate through a | 
fine sieve. Bottle tightly in dry bottles, with 
wide mouths, ‘ 

Eao Toast.—Put the yolks of four eggs and 
the whites of two with four ounces of melted 
butter. Beat them well together, then stir them 
over the fire two or three minutes, or until they 
are justeet. Make some slices of thin, delicately 
brown tvast, spread anchovy paste over it, then 
put on the egg mixture witha fork, Cut the | 
toast into pieces, and serve very bob. 

Cocoanut TaBLET.—Oue cocoanut, two pounds 
white sugar, two teacups of water or cocoanut 
milk, Get the cocoanut, crack off the shell, first 
opening ove of the holes at the top and pouring 
the milk into a cup, then pare all the brown 
skin off, and grate it ; put the sugar and the two 
teacups of milk and water or water alone in a pan 
and boil for a few minutes, then add the nut and 
boil for about ten minutes louger ; try then if it 


Moisten with ¢ream and a small | 
Shape into small pyramids, | 








is thick enough ; put a teaspoonful in a cup of | 
cold water, and if youcan gather it into a soft | 
lump it is ready 4 ona buttered dish, cut in | 
squares, and it will sada.ke bard, 


. > 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FiyrnG frogs are common in Borneo, 


THE entire empire of Persia bas but ono 
vessel, 


A MOLE eludes danger by having four or five 
entrances to its home. 

Tux earliest book in which copperplate engrav- 
ings were used was issued im 1447, 

THE roar of Niagara has been phonographed, 
and way be heard in any part of America for a 
small fee, 

THE most unhealthy city in Europe ia Barce- 
lona, Spain. ‘The number of deaths there at 
present exceeds the number of births, 

Tax laws of China count getting out of temper 
in public as an offence, the punishmend for it 
being five days’ imprisonment, 

THERE are three Khaus—Khiva, Khokand and 
Bokhara-—who date the origin of their families 
back to the Turkish invasion of Europe. 

One of the most stupendous projects now 
before the engineering world ie the construction 
of a storage reservoir in the Nile above Egypt. 

A curious article ef export from Pakhoi, 
according to the British consul there, is dried 
lizards. ‘Chey are used for making a medicine 
called “ lizard wine” ; it is said to be a tonic, 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to drain the delta of 
the Danube and restore it to its condition of five 
centuries ago, when it was covered with forests 
and fertile fields, 

Tue Empress of Russia has a perfumery foun- 
tain for her toilet. She presses the buttoa of 
any odour desired, and the fuuntain does the 
rest. 

One of the funeral customs of Korea is, to say 
the least of it, peculiar, It is a social law which 
compels all loyal Koreans to wear a white hat for 
three years after the death ef oue of the royal 
family. 

A cuntous fish is found in the rivera of Guiana 
and Surinam. It is called the anablet, and has 
in each eye two pupils, an upper and a lower ous. 
When the fieh iv swimming, it keeps the upper 
optic, which protrudes abuve the head, out of 
the water. ’ 

Ix the treasure room of the Maharajah of 
Barnda is stored a carpet which cost £200,000. 
It is only ten by aix feet ip size, but is woven 
from strings of pure pearls, with a centre and 
corner circle of diamonds. It tovk three years to 
make it, and was intended a3 a gift to a certain 
Mohammedan beauty, 

Tue Egyptians invented the papyrus 1730 5 c., 
the Chinese silk paper toward the middle of the 
seventh century, 3c. The Chinese are also 
credited with the invention of ink and pencils ; 
but in Europe the iron stylus and the reed cou- 
tinued to be employed until the time when the 
goose-quill was first pressed into service, 

A SPECIAL mouthpiece for the public telephones 
has been introduced in Germany with the object 
of avoiding the spread ef diseases carried by the 
condensed moisture of the breath. <A pad of a 
large uumber of discs of paper, with a hole in the 
middle, is inserted in the mouthpiece, and the 
upper disc of paper is torn off after every con- 
versation, 

A wap with some fashionable London women 
is to bave a dress album. This consists of s 
large blank book into which is pasted a two-inch 
square of every gown bought by the owner. The 
data recorded are the date of the purchase and 
its first wearing. As an offset opposite these 
entries are the no less interesting ones of the cost 
price and the dresemaker’s bill for the same, 

THoucH the petrel is swift, the frigate bird is 
far swifter. Seamen generally beliove that the 
frigate bird can start at daybreak with the trade 
winds from the coast of Africa, and perch the 
same night upon the Americar shore. Whether 
this is a fact has not yet been conclusively deter- 
mined, but it is certain that this bird is the 
awiftest of winged creatures, and is able to fly, 


} under favourable conditions, 209 miles an hour. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


qcnpee 
H. B.---Londen or Liverpool 
~-Take them to some dealer. 
C. 8 —Recommendations are never give 
q rner.—We never offer medical advice. 
HvGnre.- 


Oth April, 1871, was a Thursday. 


D. B.—You are liable to pay for the machine. 
Denions.—-Lt is purely a matter for 
virtr.—We do not know tbe address asked for, 


Fraxces.—-You will find the lines in Scott's “ Mar- 


agreenient, 





Bargnasy.—You can procure either through a book- | 


In ANXIETY 
letter 
B. G.—The property would go to 


.~-We do not answer questions by private 
the wife and 


institution available for 





There ia no public 


Desrrratron.—There ts no certain means of removing 
ato rk 
JaneT --[t is a quotation from Sterne’s “‘ Sentimental 
Tay ey. 
Cua —Some regiments 
on duty 1 Lo ondon. 
R D C.--Nearly all the world’s supply of opium 
comes from india. 
cis Grear Trovate.—We cannot enter into the 
matter. Obtain legal help. 
Horsrnoiper.—Iff the house was taken by the month, 
am path a notice is enough, 


Avricten Jeaxn.—It is almost impossible to remove 
them without leaving scars. 
May.—A marriage of first cousins is better avoided as 


=>) 
2 


are 

Rovs.-You can only act ea a solicitor, The 
cost to you would be very Uttle 

:. ore.—'T to make whites of aan bent quickly, put in 

small pinch of salt. 

Constaxt Reaper,—Author is now commonly applied 

>a female writer as well as to a male, 

S. K.--Copper money ta legal tender up to one shilliag 
and silver up to forty shillings. 

Lovpon.—All you need do fa to send her a bouquet of 
@owers, with your card stuck on it 

Sitas J.---[t is quite illegai to produce or permit card- 
plaving of any kind tn public-houses. 


3. N _—The law aays that child takes its nationality 
from ita father, no matter where it is born. 

M. W.—Appiy to the School Board, stating qualifica- 
tions. There is an examination, we bélieve. 

Rarea.—-You had better consult a bookseller. The 
work is, we believe, out of print 

Ovo Reaper.—You must make personal application 
to the Registrar. It is perfectly legal. 

CrypERELLA.---Yours is a very common complaint, 
and there is really mo remedy. All you can do is t 

sreful ia what you eat and avoid all quack medicines. 

Vv. G. W.—If the place was taken at so much a year, 
that means six months’ notice, ending with the date of 
eatry. 

C. A. W.—A mere local application is washing the 
hands in very hot water containing half-a-dozen dropa 
of carbolic acid, 

Gertrups.--The name was originally asid to he 
‘grace widow.” The precise history of the term is not 
known 

Doverryn Parr.—You acted in an honourable and 
straightforward manner in writing tothe young woman 
in the way you did. 

Arcais.—There are several papers devoted to sporting 
matters, which contain the data for which you are 
seoling. 

L. A. J.—Uniess there was a clear agreoment for a 
month's trial, the servant must give a month’s notice in 
the usual way. 


Bossix.—Feed your tortoise on avy tender green 
stuffs, such as lettuce, leaves or ripe fruit; a little milk 
occasionally ; keep it warm. 

Ayxious For Justics.—If you lay poison im your 
ground, and poison your neighbours’ cats, you oan be 
proceeded against for the value of the cats 


Priscitta.—A domestic servant may be required to 
complete the ordinary day's work on the day on which 
her notice terminated, 


Distaxssep Motyer.—Any attempt to arrest the 
Ene with medicine may be disastrous, possibly even 
tatal. 


Wonperina Ont" A in the market” has 
reference to any commodity that remains on hand, or is 
not saleable. 


Bua yessuKke.—Zt must be a matter of arrangement 


with the persons with whom the engageme:t was 
contracted. 








| 


! 





' 





Harassep.—A little judicious inquiry among your 
friends in your own or other towns should obtain 
details. 

Zhan. —Emery powder and sweet oll. Paraflin oil 

may be used at first, but you had better anh with a 
little sweet oil. 

Pozzizp Arnruux. ~Counterpoint is a blending of 
melodies, while barmouy is a blending of tones to pro- 
duce one melody; altogether soparate studies. 

W. B.--An agreement rade on your behalf while you 
were under the age of twenty-one is not binding upon 
you after that age 

A. 8. B.—The husband is legally entitled to the cus- 
tody of the child, unless it is too young to be safely 
removed from the mother 

Cravupre —All that oan be done is to touch it daily 
with a little ofl, and wait for nature to assist removal 
by supplanting the old skin with new. 

Wretcnep Wire —No length of absence on the part 
of busband or wife legalises another marriage. 
divorce roust be obtained to do that. 

Acnes.—The yellow appearance is given to outside 
doorsteps by rubbing them with ordinary bathbrick 
instead of savistone or pipeclay. 

Ropexico.—The passage is in Addison's ‘‘ Cato”— 

Tia not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronious ; we'll deserve it.” 

Beeavi.—Fanciful styles are sometimes indulged - 

y people of conservative tastes, but the plainest 


of the Guards are always | is always in good form, whatever the caprice of fashion. 


IN THE DOoWN- 


Ix the down-hill of life, when I find I'm declining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide ea ; 

With av ambliog pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While [ carol away idle sorrow, 

And as aoe as the lark that each day hails the 


HILL OF LIFE, 


Look ‘forcast with hope for to-morrow. 
With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade, 
too, 


As sunshine or rain maay prevail, 
Anda eee apot of ground for the use of the spade, 


Withe 8 barn for the use of the flail ; 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow, 
Til envy no nabob his riches or fame, 

Nor what honours await him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be com- 
pletely 
Secured by a neighbourly hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 
uf the sound of a murmuring rill ; 
i ot peace and plenty I find : at my board, 
th a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
Wit my friends may I share what to-day may afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I've worn for threescore years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave I'l uot seek to keep hover- 


ing, 
Nor ~- thread wish to spin o'er again ; 
But my face in the giass {'ll serenely survey, 
And with amiles count each wrinkle and furrow ; 
As ™ old, worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to- 


y; 
May become everlasting to-morrow, 26 


Frioatensp Owe.—They could not imprison you for 
simple trespass ; in order to an hago they would require 
to prove that you had been guil i maliaions mischief 
in some form. 


P. T.—A publican is not Leoma to serve a customer, 
even if sober, but if the person is injured in any way 

by the refusal, ke can take proceedings to recover 
damages. 

Ciement.--Government Emigrants’ ayer a ge 
31, Broad-way, London, 8.W.; and we Pa Beng we = 
should get information there ; the ct you 
about is a new one, rae 

Warrer.—If your er has ai 
in business for you,/you had oer ws ha Perr > iat and | 
keep music for recreation instead of the seriou 
of life. 

Coir1n.—The Gasfian Sea is the largest enclosed body 
of water in the world. It varies between seven hun- 
dred and forty miles in length and two hundred miles 
in breadth. 

Racnet.—After having 
accompany him to the ball, and then to deliberately 
attend it with another escort, was an evidence of very 
poor breed 

C. §8.—The mummies of lan monarchs prove 
that few of them were over five feet t high, or about the 
rage measurement of our women nowadays, and full 
an ‘aw less than the average of our men. 

Patuir.—Ceesar's Camp on- Wimbledon poe pn may 

be elther the site of exc faring: nd cattle in- 


accepted his invivation to 















InquisrrivE--—Blankets took their name fron one 
Theodore Bianquet, who established the first manufac. 
tory for this comfortable article at Bristol, Englan:, 
about the year 1349, 


Dortiz, — Millinery and dressmaking are well. 
rernunerated trades, and every should receive some 
instruction in these arts, as asin housekeeping an: 


cooking to fit her for the head of a Thane. 
Ovp Reaprr.,-The contribution of a son towards the 


maintenance of parenta cha to the parish is a 
matter for the magistrates, who fix it in accordauce 
with the means and circumstances of the person pro 

ceeded against. 
Repxcca,—Damp the et, po soap on, then spriuk!s 
eet oxalic acid (from chemigt) on the spot and 
to bleach ; after some oioae wash off; if the 


blensish is pm cruite removed repeat the process ; ‘mildew 
is difficult to get rid of. 


Antavr.—The length of time required to learn 
shorthand depen 7." upon the industry and aptitude 
of the pm A pretty good knowledge of the 
artcan be acquired in six months, but only practic: 
0 readiness. 


THEL.—Damp the inkstain, then rub tartaric acti 
inte it ; let pers. for a time, ‘then wash off ; if black 
ness is not quite removed re process ; finally wash 
with a little oxalic acid (pennyworth from chemist) to 
remove the brownness tartaric acid does not lif: 


Bonny Bess.~The man goes first if there is 
only room for , but, se. arule, the 
aisles are wide enough for two to wali. is considered 
good form not to take om tleman’s arm yo unless 
for dancing or prome 
Ricmarp.—A letter or be of introduction might, of 
course, be written upon a visiting The precise 
nature of the acquaintance would determine whether or 
not it would be pony Bea he todoso, Asarule, it certainly 
would not be in good taste. 
Anwice.—A usual method is to remove the tarnished 
qomenee by rubbing over the surface with a sulution 
oxalic acid, and when you get the surface bright wash 
off the acid with pure water. Rub dry and polish with 
dry whiting and soft leather. 


W. T.—The o of the ‘ities nih farthing was 
in the time of Winn the Conqueror. When Bs bapen 
to reign, the penny was cast with a deep cross, so that 
it might be broken in half, as a halfpenny, or in 
— for four things, or tarthings, as we now call 


— O.—Pedestrians have no right in law to stand in 
the way of any vehicle on the centre roadway ; they 
must, of course, be allo to ~— from the pavement 
to the other side of street, or t which has 
halted to receive them, but not to stand in acrowd upon 
the centre roadway waiting for a carriage. 


MiseRaBsLe Mouiiz.—Neither your parents or brothers 
or sisters have the right to say that Fu. shall not enjoy 
the pri accorded to reputable young 
women an If you cannot get along with your 
family and : young company, why not try to get 
something to do elsewhere? 

Oxp SupscrmEer.—Only thing you can do with the 
skin now is to damp it sufficiently to take the stiffness 
out, then when tt is almost oy te take fit in your two 
hands, furside up over the back of a chair or edge of « 
board, and see-saw it vigorously till it is dry; it will 
then he and remain limp. 


Brt.z.—You are too sensitive in regard to the com- 
ments made upon your style of dress. So tong as it is 
harmony with the prevailing mode and not at all osten- 
tatious, you can treat with indifference the comments 
made upon it by envious o) ers, As you make your 
own dresses and do cy beyond your means in pro- 
curing the material for them, you hare the right 
adorn yourself in the soont becoming manner. 


“L. pn clean ostrich feathers out some white curd 

— in small pieoes, pour boiling water over them, ani 

a little When the soap iz dissolved, anu 

the mixture cool el for the hand to bear, Lee] 
the feathers into it and draw them through the han 

until the dirt a entirely squeezed out of then. 

Then pass them a clean lather with some blue 

to are them a good colour. Beat them against the 

d to shake off the water, and dry by shaking them 

oo 6 hon When thoroughly dry, curl each fibre 
separately with a blunt knife or ivory paper-holder. 








Lowpow Reapzr, Post- Three-halfpence 
Weakly; or Quarterly, One Butlin = and Mightpence. 


Avt Back Nuweers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Bookseilers, 


NOTICE.—Part 397, Now Ready, 08, post 
tree, Kightpence. Also Vol. LXIL, 7 Peed in cot, & 

Tax INDEX to Vor. LXII. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


47 Avi Lerrees 10 Bx AppRessED To TuR Epitos oF 
Tus Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.0. 


+44 We cannot undertake to return rejected mant 
scripte. 
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London: * donm Proprietor, at Strand. 
ise BD; sd pried by Woovra:t ae 
DER, to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 




















